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FAMILY RECORDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" HeaYen formingf each on oiber to depend, — 

A master, or a servant, or a friend, — 

Bids each' on other for assistance call. 

Till one man's weakness gfrows the strength of all. 

Wants, frailties, feshions, closer still ally 

The common interest, or endear the tie. 

To these we owe true friendship, love sincere. 

Each home-felt joy that life ixiherits here." 

Pope. 

^^ What can be the cause of your abstraction, dear 
Margaret,^^ said the beautiful Susan Falkland to her 
sister, who was gazing intently from her bed-room 
window at the scene before her, apparently forgetful 
that her toilette was still unfinished, while Susan was 
engaged with the arrangment of her hair. " You have 
not uttered a word for this half hour, and you are not 
usually so slow in preparation for a fine day's enjoy- 
ment.'^ A scarcely audible sigh was breathed at the 
conclusion of these words; and Margaret turned has- 
tily from the objects of her late contemplation,' to 
catch the reason of a sadness, which her quick affec- 
tion had perceived in her sister^s manner. ^^ You shall 
soon hear all that was passing in my mind, dear Su- 
. san." 

"WhatlaK, Margaret?'' * 

^' Yes, yes, all, '^ rejoined she, as the mantling blood 
in her laughing cheeks almost convinced her more se- 
rious sister that she would not be as able as she was 
willing to fulfil her promise. 
#%"Well then, first of all, as I threw open my win- 
l%w, and beared the sound of the mower's scythe, and 
'fte chirping of those dear swallows, who have actu- 
CUy begun to build two nests in this niche; I will con- 
])^ss that the sweet air of this spring day seemed sweeter 
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when my old nurse's superstition came to my mind ; 
and I thought that you and I, darling Susan, should 
meet the fulfilment of our wishes on the same day. 
Then I thought of our poor dear father, and how sad 
he would be to part with us both : and so I sate down, 
with a more sober, and I hope less selfish feeling, to 
think of him, when I heard the laborers' breakfast 
bell, and saw a number of them crowding under the 
shade of the great maple tree to meet their children, 
with their meal in handkerchiefs and pitchers. They 
looked so picturesque that I began to sketch them; my 
old favorite Donald, was the first to take his bonnet ofi* 
his reverend looking head, and then the rest followed his 
example, and they said a long thanksgiving before they 
opened their bundles. What a lesson to us, Susan ! 
at least to me, for I am so thoughtless, I scarcely ever 

remember to say grace when" 7 

" When," interrupted her sister,' who marked her 
hesitation ; " when there is any one near," quickly 
rejoined Margaret,, "in whose conversation I am in- 
terested. But never mind that. The history of my 
meditations is not yet completed '^ and now, do listen 
to me, for I think,. Susan, you can help me in a plan I 
have been framing in this wise head of mine. Do you 
see that very large ship to the right of the bay ? It is 
a brig which Donald told me is to sail next week for 
America, laden with poor emigrants. The Mac Leans 
and the Mac Intyres and the CuUeos are all going in 
her; but I am not so much interested in. them. They 
are well provided for, and take their wives and chil- 
dren, and all that they care for, with them, full of hope 
and happiness ; but poor Mary is breaking her heart, 
because Dugald Sinclair told her, the other day, that 
he must give up the hope of marrying- her, and go also^ 
as the only means he can devise of procuring a livei^ 
hood for himself and his aged mother, who, you know^ 
i^ a widow. He used to hold a farm of Eric Hami^p^ 
^n;, but since he h^s sold that part of his estate, pod^ 
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Dugald has been turned out by the present landlord, 
and, from one cause or other, he has been obliged to 
sell all his goods to procure a wretched lodging for 
his old mother, who is too infirm to accompany him 
abroad. It would have grieved your heart, dear Su- 
san, to see the distress of poor Mary, as she related 
the history of his misfortunes to me, sobbing piteous- 
ly: and I wish you could help me in collecting a little 
money to keep Dugald at home until some employment 
can be found for him. Perhaps papa would take him 
into one of his farms, or perhaps I might speak to 
Eric Hamilton, and ask him if any thing could be 
done.'' 

"I will willingly lend you my aid,'' rejoined Susan, 
" though I fear our united riches can scarcely effect 
your purpose : but make haste, dear, for the chapel 
bell has begun, and you will be late." 

In a few moments, the sisters, arm in arm, were 
hastening to the chapel, where General Falkland and 
his household assembled every morning to listen to a 
portion of scripture and prayer reverently pronounced 
by the lips of his old chaplain. This gentleman had 
entered the family as tutor to Greneral Falkland's only 
son, who had fallen an early prey to that fatal disease 
which wastes so many of the fairest .flowers of our 
climate. Mr. Mac Farlane had remained ever since 
with the General, as his friend and companion; he 
was also the preceptor and faithful counsellor of his 
household and dependents. 

It is a pleasant sight to behold the master of a fam- 
ily worshipping his God with those dearest to him,, 
and daily engaging his dependents in the same reason- 
able service, when his temper and habits and occupa- 
tions bear witness to his sincerity*,; there can be few 
bettec inducements to others to- set the same example. 

Kneeling by General Falkland, whose blanched head 
rested on his slender hands, were the graceful forms- 
ef his two daughters. Three young men of elegant 
2* 
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appoarance joined their assembly, which for the rest- 
consisted of decently attired household servants ; and 
those country people, who residing in. the immediate 
neighborhood, were invited to partake daily cff the 
means of spiritual teaching, as well as the substantial 
comforts whicb^ the good GeneraPs charity provided 
for them. 

As the family left the chapel, many were the bless- 
ings secretly bestowed on them by their poor but 
grateful dependents, and man^ a heartfelt wish for the 
present and future well-being of the lovely girls, who 
bad ever a. word or look of kindness doubling, the 
value of their charitable actions. 

It would have been difficult, indeed, for any person 
to have gazed upon their beautiful countenances, or 
watched the varying graces of their movements, with- 
out a feeling of more than common interest. 

Susan, whose height, somewhat superior to that of 
her sister, lent dignity to her measured though light 
step, leaned on her father's arm with a look of con- 
fiding tenderness. Dark masses of brown hair were 
plaited in wreaths aroupd a lofty brow of snow, which 
seemed, indeed, the throne of high and holy thoughts, 
tempered by woman'^s soft atFeclions. Her features, 
chiselled with delicate refinement, escaped the harsh*- 
ness of Roman contour^ though the slightly aquiline 
nose lent expression superior to the regularity of the 
Qrecian. H.er complexion, which never glowed with 
the faintest rose-tint, except in moments of intense exf 
citeraent, was pale as hue of health could be;, but the 
ruby tints of her smiling and delicate mouth, and the 
deep brown of her straight ly pencilled eyebrows re- 
lieved her coloring from insipidity^ and shed an in- 
creasing softness over the melting 

•* Blue of her large loving^eye.**" 

Her pale cheek received as it were a tinge of rose as. 
she passed her sister, who, at that osoment had acceptr 
ed the proffered arm of young Brie Hamiltoq. 
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Slashing, and smiling, and almost l)ounding along 
the corridor, Margaret led the way to the breakfast 
room. The morning sun shone brightly through the 
long arched win()ows, and brightened into gold the 
light ringlets which played in rich profusion about her 
mantling cheeks and snowy neck, shading her laughing 
blue eye, as the slender bought of the birken tree 
play over the sparkling stream. Her pearly teeth, 
disclose^ by mingled smiles of youth, health, and joy, 
lent new radiance to her expression, each moment 
that she looked on or spoke to those she loved, and 
happy might he have been^ on whom she now bestow-^ 
ed these smiles, had not a more intense but ilUfated 
attachment already filled his devoted heart. 

Ah ! had she known this at that early period of 
those sunny, bright, and trusting hours, she might have 
been spared the chilling lessons of after days: but 
would her heart have been so pure ? would her will 
have been so chastened ? would her lot have been so 
happy in the true estimate of happiness ? fVe know 
but little, darkling is our way ; but He who has the 
government, and is the arbiter of every event, can 
guide, and will bless all those who seek Him. 

Few would have had the clear-sightedness to read in 
the glad countenance of Eric Hamilton, at that mo- 
ment, aught but satisfaction in the society of the 
charming girl to whom he spoke, or to discover in 
his youthful aod jnanly face traces of deep passion, 
and wild unruly feelings. Like the youthful Saxon 
of old, his complexion, at first sight betokened him 
to be of northern, blood ; and but for the dark eye- 
lashes and eye-brows, which shaded the upper part 
of his countenance, he would have been too fair; but 
his high marked features relieved ihetci from effemi- 
nacy, while the firmly knit limbs, the breadth of shouU 
der, and tall grandeur of his figure, gave manly dig- 
nity to his graceful person. Those who knew him. 
well, lamented that one ensnaring vice had already. 
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led him far beyond the bounds of prudence and dis- 
cretion, and stripped him of the only earthly hope 
which to him seemed happiness. 

Following General Falkland and his fair daughters 
was the young Lord de Tracy, the son of a rich Irish 
peer. Though not regularly handsome, he bad that 
indefinable air of elegance, which, even in the highest 
circles, is not acquired except where there exists men- 
tal refinement. Perhaps, indeed, it was tbtt which 
constituted the chief charm of Lord de Tracy's man- 
ner, for his taste amounted sometimes to fastidiousness, 
and there was a doubtful cast about his smile which 
almost betrayed a sarcastic judgment^ belying the flat- 
tering strain of his language. 

Such was his expression as he looked on Eric and 
Margaret ; but one more soft, and not the less inter- 
esting front beingmingled with the fear which belongs 
but to one feeling of man's breast, played upon his 
features as he addressed Susan. They only conveyed 
the usual salutations of the morning ; but they were 
the first words he had spoken to her whom he prized 
beyond every other human being; and his whole 
being assumed a more endearing aspect when he 
thought of or addressed her. 

It was at Walrond Castle, therefore, that he appear- 
ed to the best advantage ; and it was no matter of sur- 
prise to the friends of General Falkland, that, rich as 
was Lord de Tracy in the best gifts of nature and of 
fortune, the kind-hearted and single-minded General 
beheld in his prepossessing address, the promise both 
of moral excellence and mental superiority. 

It was not so easy to ascertain, by Susan's manner 
in what light she viewed his attentions. The gentle 
tones of her voice when addressed to him were gen- 
tle too. Her eye could scarcely look severe, though 
to him it seemed almost awful. Her placid smile was 
given to all, though to some it might wear a more flat- 
tering expression than, to others. At times, the full 
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and loving heart would throb with an emotion, which, 
though quickly checked by the dictates of duty^ and 
■a holier affection, could not be wholly stifled ; but lent 
a glowing brightness to the eye, and a tender enchant- 
ment to the smile. It was not when Lord de Tracy 
addressed her that such was to be sought or found. 

He dared not think so ; and the dread of failing 
even to excite such indications of feeling, lent addi- 
tional zest to the eagerness with which he sought to 
win her favor. 

Last among those who composed the breakfast party 
were the chaplain, and the son of General Falkland's 
best and earliest friend, since whose death young Ev- 
elyn Marchmont was wont to be a frequent resident 
at Walrond Castle. The same qualities which had 
endeared the father to General Falkland shone forth 
in the amiable charactar of his son, and. seemed to 
restore the General to the happy days of his early 
friendship. 

Few could behold the dark yet soft eye, the open 
brow, the calm and dignified, yet kind and warm ex-* 

ftression of Evelyn^s countenance, without acknow^ 
edging at once the power of goodness to beautify 
outward appearance: yet his was the worth which 
can only be fully appreciated by those who have 
drawn from the same unfailing source. Grace seem* 
ed as if it had found less to contend with in Evelyn's 
gentle nature than it is wont to meet in the sons of 
clay : not that he was meek from want of spirit to 
apprehend injury ; but higher principles than those of 
mere worldly honor, directed his actions and actuated 
his conduct. A few of those who scarcely knew him, 
sneered at his retiring and quiet manner; but those 
well acquainted with the high worth of his character, 
the keenness of his feelings, and the warmth and de- 
votedness of his heart, valued him, if not as highly 
as he deserved, yet more so than his humility allowed 
bim to expect. 
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It was scarcely possible for any who breathed the 
same atmosphere with General Falkland's daughters 
(at least among the young) not to experience the ia- 
fluence of their ever varying charms; and Evelyn, 
whose heart had once expanded but to the general 
law of love, which seemed to pervade his view of 
every living thing, could not resist the fascination. 
The secret was his own ; but the object of his prefer- 
ence had long been decided in his own breast, whose 
presence it was that gave the lustre of enjoyment to 
every passing hour, whose approbation. was necessary 
to the complete satisfaction of duty he knew, and 
knew too well. 

Such were the guests who assembled round Gene- 
ral Falkland's table at the early breakfast hour of Wal- 
rond Castle. There are many who regard breakfast as 
the most unsocial meal of the day, who think that the 
party which separated^ gay and lively, and perhaps 
loving, in the evening, meet in the morning with a 
degree of stiffness, and dullness, and apathy, which in 
the country can only be relieved by the entrance of 
newspapers and letters, or by the signal to separate 
once more for the sports of the field, or the cares of 
the household. There are those who eat their first 
morsel in solitude and in silence, lamenting the one, and 
only interrupting the other by sighs, while the vacant 
' eye fixes on inanimate objects, become almost hateful 
by their well-known forms, so often looked at iu the 
same disconsolate and lonely hours. 

There are those who hurry over this hour, or rather 
the moments of a quarter of such an hour, as a ne- 
cessary evil, that they may repair to the cares and 
business of a life of mental labor. There are those 
who think not at all, and begin their day when the 
sun has long past the meridian, with a yawn and a re- 
gret. No thanksgiving wakes upon their lips as they 
lift their drowsy eye-lids from a pillow rendered un- 
easy by dissipation and false excitement; no bright 
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and busy hopes fill their minds, while they adorn their 
persons with the demi toilette of Jashionable careless- 
ms8j and begin the day with a meal tasteless and joy- 
less, but which they lounge over till the hour returns 
when they may again mingle in the whirl of ceaseless 
intoxication called ^^ pleasure." To all such, the hour 
of breakfast may be looked upon as the least pleasant 
of the many uneasy ones they spend ; but not so did it 
appear to the inmates of Walrond Castle. 

Though often bowed down by the memory of past 
misfortune, General Falkland was still strong in tnen- 
tal vigour, which seemed to lend a degree of activity 
to his body, almost prejudicial to his delicate frame. 

Many an hour before he met with the inmates of 
his house he had spent in the study of God's holy 
Word and the arrangement of useful business, and it 
was to him a relaxation and a luxury to sec his dear 
children with their young smiling faces enjoying the 
society of those whose uj:iUed' talents and beauty gath- 
ered around them. 

To his daughters it was ever a pleasing time, for 
they loved to have some word of added kindness with 
which to greet him. To place his footstool, to lay be- 
fore him some of the choicest flowers, or arrange 
some little plan for his delight. These were to them 
the daily charm of the breakfast hour ; and oh ! how 
anxiously was it looked for by those who loved them, 
those only can tell, who have experienced the charm 
of opening their eyes beneath the same roof that 
covers the beloved one; who have counted every mo- 
ment till they shall hear the tones of a voiee prized 
beyond the sweetest music, or gaze on a countenance 
which the most retentive memory could but faintly 
trace before the mental jrision. 

Happy hour to the young — ^thc hopeful — the virtu- 
ous of intention ! May the sun shine brightly round 
your board, and may its evening smile, if less dazzling, 
be yet more serene ! 



CHAPTER II. 

** Life, I repeat, is energfy of love, 
Divine or human ; exercised in pain. 
In strife, and tribulation ; and ordained, 
If so approved, and sanctified, to pass 
Through shades and silent rest, to endless joy." 

WoanswoBTH. 

General Falkland was the youngest son of his 
family; and as his elder brother was sole heir to his 
father's property, he entered the army at an early age, 
with no prospect for the comfort of his after years, 
but advancement in that profession. Born of an an- 
cient Scottish family, like many of his countrymen of 
the same condition, his father's lands were far more 
extensive than productive; and it was perhaps in fa- 
vor of all parties that the proud law which entails the 
whole portion on the eldest son was enforced in his 
family, since a division would have lessened the com- 
forts of one, without greatly enjiancing those of the 
other. 

Young, active, and full of hope, the heart of Gene 
ral Falkland bounded at the prospect of success in 
arms which seemed to open before him ; nor was he 
disappointed. His career in India was brilliant and 
prosperous; and he had returned to his native country 
still in the vigour of life-^high in command— and with a 
name honorably prominent in the most celebrated 
campaigns of that period. 

General Falkland returned home unmarried. His 
well-earned renown and noble birth insured him a 
welcome reception to the highest circles ; and the fas- 
cinations of person and manner which he possessed 
rendered him a universal favorite of the fair ; but to 
one alone did he devote his every power to please; 
nor did he strive in vain. 
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The beautiful Lady Louisa Clifford scarcely enter- 
\ng into womanhood, was gifted beyond her years 
with sense and worth rarely united to so much loveli- 
ness. 

Her entrance into the World had been hailed by the 
flattering incense of general praise, and particular ho- 
mage ; but she gave to him alone the enchantment of 
her young hearths love, and the fond assurance of be- 
ing in life and death only his. 

On that delightful certainty, General Falkland was 
fain to lean ; for they had to encounter what was to 
her an insuperable obstacle — the opposition of her 
parents. 

Lord Clifford^ equally proud and ambitious, perti- 
naciously refused his consent, on the score of General 
Falkland's want of fortune. 

For years were the health and spirit of Lady Lou- 
isa wasted in that sickening pang of hope deferred. 

Faithful still to one, though in the midst of a throng 
of lovers and admirers, many of whom sought to 
swerve her from her first affection. 

Oh the death of his brother, who had never mar- 
ried, General Falkland became heir to his father's es- 
tates; and Lord Clifford's only objection being thus 
removed, their constancy was rewarded, and they 
were at length united. The lapse of years, and pin- 
ing anxiety, had reduced Lady Louisa to a state of 
health so delicate, so frail, that her pale countenance 
seemed scarcely to belong to on^ of earth. 

With a view to revive what never could be restored 
again, though nurtured by love's tenderest care. Gen- 
eral Falkland took his bride to the more genial climate 
of the south, almost immediately after their union. 
Three short years was the sum of their wedded life- 
years of uninterrrupted union, and devoted tenderness, 
but impaired by the unceasing dread of losing so much 
happiness. Unlike the generality of those who sink 
beneath the wasting hand of consumption, Lady Louisa 
2 
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was fully aware of the nat^ire of her disease; and, ever 
mindful of the great first cause of all sickness and all 
sorrow, felt in this, as in every other circumstance of 
life, with her beloved husband, and looked upon their 
present enjoyment as something beyond the ordinary 
lot of sinful mortality. While she patiently awaited 
the summons which was to sever her from so blissful 
a tie, she accused herself constantly of want of grati- 
tude and devotion, since the sad thought that she must 
so soon leave the partner of her joy to suffer and to 
mourn, too often clouded the heavenly prospect set 
before her. 

Two daughters were born to them in the first years 
of their marriage. Scarcely had Lady Louisa given 
birth to a son, when, leaving this last consolation to 
cheer her bereaved husband, she breathed her parting 
sigh upon his bosom, and gently sunk into earth's last 
slumber — to wake but in heaven. 

Having laid her remains in the English cemetery at 
Leghorn, General Falkland hastened to his now be- 
reaved home with his three little ones, resolving to de- 
vote his life to them, and the pursuit of every useful 
and beneficial object for his 'friends and dependents. 
And truly seldom did more blessed result proceed 
from a determination not lightly made, because under 
the sway of powerful emotion, amid the sighs and tears 
of afflicted nature, but also sanctified by prayer, and 
drawn from the source of all holiness. Long after suc- 
cess had rewarded, in many instances, such virtuous 
endeavors, the humility of General Falkland remained 
unimpaired : his dread of failing still increased, and 
his unceasing diligence in the use of every means for 
the education of his children, and the welfare of all 
within the sphere of his influence. 

What mortal judge could or would have deemed 
that such a character — so gentle, so amiable, so puri- 
fied in mind, so chastened ir^ heart — should require 
the fiery trial which yet awaited him ? 
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The finest gold will stand the most refinement; and 
such of human kind was General Falkland. Scarcely 
had his son reached the age of fifteen, when tiie sick- 
ness whicli had long given anxiety to the heart of a 
doting father, increasing tenderness to the affection of 
his sisters, and redoubled zeal and love to the instruc- 
tions and advice of his friend and preceptor, termina- 
ted fatally. 

Th« early years of this cherished boy had given 
promise jDf all that was most amiable and endearing to 
to hi^ sorrowing parent and friends; there were few 
cheeks unstained — few hearts unmoved — as the me- 
lancholy procession bore the remains of the beloved 
youth to his last earthly home: and long and deep 
was the mourning of Walrond Castle. Time indeed, 
which lends its soothing and the more blessed and per- 
manent influencie of Christian resignation, served in 
some measure to alleviate the heart-rending pangs of bis 
afflicted father; but never does such a sorrow leave its 
victim iis it finds him, and never again did the Gene- 
ral resume that health or those spirits which had 
seemed to dawn again after his first bereavement; but 
the smiling graces of his lovely daughters, their fond 
affection, and the unceasing tenderness of such atten- 
tions as woman only knows how to bestow, gradually 
aroused their dejected father in some degree from his 
affliction ; nor did he lose a sense of the consolation 
arising from the society of the amiable Evelyn, the 
son of his earliest and dearest friend. • 

He was some years senior to his departed son, but 
had been the companion ol his studies and amusements 
—his gentle and friendly monitor on many occasions 
y^heve the advice of one less sympathising in the feel- 
ings of youth might have-been disregarded. 

A combined tie of gratitude and friendship therefore 
united to place Evelyn as it were in the room of his 
io«t child in the affections of General Falkland ; and 
a more grateful and filial return has seldom been paid 
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by one similarly situated. Next to bis ovrn father, 
Evelyn loved and revered bis elder friend with all the 
devotedness of his nature; and precious to him were 
those early days spent with that dear old man and his 
daughters. 

He almost reproached himself for feeling so averse 
to return home when the seasons came in which he 
was, expected there ; nor was he for some time aware 
of the secret spell which.bound him in fetters never to 
be loosed, to that most loved spot on earth. Who 
that has ever known something of that secret but pow- 
erful sway which a pure untold affection holds over 
the youngi will wonder that, nursed as affection was 
by daily intercourse with all that' was most endearing 
in female beauty of mind and person, his tenderness 
should possess all the doubts and anxieties as well as 
the enchantment and the joy of love? His passion re- 
mainec^ a secret, not only to its object, but also to 
General Falkland ; for, accustomed as he had been to 
regard Evelyn in the light of a brother to his children, 
he scarcely observed the various emotions which to a 
stranger's eye might have been betrayed when in the 
presence of the youngest of the fair sisters ; or when 
he heard her named, if for a moment they were sepa- 
rated. 

A few years spent on the Continent bad served to 
enlarge his ideas, and improve his tastes; but not to 
take from his manner the charm of youthful modesty, 
whith in Evelyn was not the effect of awkwardness 
or inward self-love, but the evidence of genuine purity 
of heart, unsullied by the world's contamination. It 
was difficult to resist the charmj>f his manner. Uni- 
ted to this diffidence, a confidii^. sense pf the appro- 
bation of tliose who loved him^jipd a watchful eager- 
ness to anticipate their every 'yvish, not only in mat- 
ters of importance, but in those daily nameless little 
services which strew the path of life with flowers. 
Yes, flowers they are — those courtesies which even 
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the sacred Word condescends to enjoin ; and which, 
like the modest daisj, may beautify the rocky hill, 
the else barren moor, the lonely path, the secluded 
nook, as well as the borders of the cultivated garden, 
or the emerald of the smoothy verdant lawn. 

Desirous as General Falkland felt that the minds of 
his children should be cultivated by useful study, and 
their tastes nurtured by the prosecution of those ac- 
complishments to which their wishes led them, he had 
not thought as yet on the formation of attachments 
which constitute the chief happines of woman^s fate; 
or if such had ever mingled with his contemplations, 
they had been apart from any individual as being the 
arbiter of their destiny. He rightly judged that where 
the heart is pure by exercising the love of God and 
man, and the judgment enlightened by the study of 
holy and virtuous principle, the fate which Providence 
allots to such will be met serenely, if not joyfully ; 
nor did he fear the result for those over whom bis 
heart yearned with all the devotion and the tenderness 
of a father^s love, as he saw his daughters' mental and 
personal charms daily increasing. He wished them 
to participate in the society of those who would in- 
crease their interests, and' appreciate their excellen- 
cies; and for this purpose, be resolved that they should 
accompany him in his first visit he had made to Lon- 
don since his widowhood. Those only who have 
known what violence is done to the heart by renewing 
a long-broken intercourse with the world after years 
of suffering and sorrow in which that world cannot 
participate, after spending them in the society of such 
only who have walcKf&MVery look and movement, and 
anticipated the possibility: of a rode or jarring touch to 
the bruised feelings, call enter into such emotions as 
were experienced by General Falkland, when a sense 
of duty to>his daughters brought him once more back. 
to the scenes of his youth and early happiness. 



1 
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True it is that he found on his first return to London 
the truth of those words, that he who forgets the world 
is " by the world forgot." But there were a few who 
recognised the once p'opular and universally recherche 
Adrian Falkland in the broken down, though still ele- 
gant person of the General; and through the medium 
of' those few who failed not to spread the fame of the 
beauty and grace of his daughters, he soon found him- 
self surrounded by a host of daily visiters: soihe com- 
panfons of earlier years; some, among the young and 
fashionable, and many more among that nameless and 
numberless band of idlers who are wont to hover round 
the door^ of the hospitable, whenever such wonders ap- 
pear in the heartless circles of the gay world. It was 
then only that General Falkland began to tremble lest 
the fascination of such a life to the young and beauti- 
ful, might exercise too powerful a sway over the minds 
of his daughters. It was then that he first looked 
around the circle of his acquaintance with the thought 
which among them were most likely to insure a virtu- 
ous woman's happiness; and on which, among their 
many admirers, tht-y seemed to smile with most ap- 
proval. 

Lord de Tracey, the only, son of a noble house, of 
whose character and manners General Falkland had 
the highest opinion, was one of the most constant of 
their visiters, and him General Falkland regarded with 
unmixed favor. He scarcely knew whether his atten- 
tions were most devoted to Susan, or to her sister; 
for, with diplomatic care, he took pains to conceal at 
once from them and from the world that his intentions 
were of a particular nature; but the good General 
thought, whichever was the object of his admiration, 
she would be a happy woman; and he failed not to be 
pressing in his invitation to Lord de Tracey to visit 
them on their return to Walrond Castle^. Many others 
were included also in this invitation^ though perhaps 
few were so much desired by General Falkland. 
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Walrond Castle became, for once, on the return of 
the family, a scene of gaiety very unlike what had 
been witnessed in that quiet neighborhood for years. 

Parties of sporting young men, scientific travellers, 
and tourists, were again admitted within the hospitable 
gate of ^ Walrond Castle, nor ever left them without 
regret. There was matter of interest and of pleasure, 
both, at Walrond Castle, and its beautiful neighbor- 
hood. But winter came, and its inhabitants were once 
more left to the happy quiet of their own family, with 
the exception of him \yho was almost reckoned one of 
its number — Lord de Tracey, who returned to renew 
his hopes, and open the way for the avowal of them, 
and young Eric Hamilton, who still possessed, in the 
immediate neighborhood, a small portion of those es* 
tales from which he had been forced, through his io(i- 
prudence, to part. Towards him, General Falkland 
had ever evinceci the greatest indulgence, nor had he 
failed to discover the good qualities of this interesting 
though imprudent young man, nor to offer to him his 
kindest advice, and the entrance of his house as his 
home. Alas! had poor Eric earlier kno^n to value 
so valuable a friend, he might have been spared the 
days of vain regret and heart- rendering sorrow which ^ 
awaited bim. 



CHAPTER III. 

" There's Lowricj the Laird o* DrumeUkr— 
Gude day to ye, brute, he comes bea ; 
He brags an' he blows o' his si liar ; 
But wha will / (lee' but Tom Glen." 

Burns. 

While we have been reviewing the past days of 
General Falkland, breakfast is over, and now some of 
the party are rising, and some of them are opening the 
doors of the conservatory, and forming nosegays of 
the sweet flowers which fill tlie sunny room with their 
fragrance. Susan is leaning pensively against the 
marble chimney piece, certainly not thinking how beau- 
tiful the outline of her figure shows in the mirror op- 
posite, for her head droops upon her arm, and her 
eyes are cast upon the ground ; but there is one who 
watches with her mingled feelings of admiration and 
of love heightened by the fear lest that heart, whose 
throbbings are unnoticed by any eyes but his, should 
never beat for him. Margaret has twined her white 
hands round her falher^s neck, and is in the attitude of 
eager solicitation, awaiting his reply to the soft but 
energetic tones of her voice; and seldom has that 
voice uttered to his ear the language of entreaty. Eve- 
lyn is turning over the leaves of the Naturalist's Jour- 
nal; but there is a smile upon his eloquent though 
thoughtful countenance not excited by the contents of 
that charming volume. There is a melancholy in that 
smile, mingled, with affectionate approval of the object 
of his mind V contemplation. 

" Well, dear tormentor,'' said General Falkland to 
his Margaret, as he kissed her sunny brow, ^' you shall 
have your wish, if I can arrange matters justly, to the 
satisfaction of all parties; so away with that anxious > 
look, which so.ill becomes you." 
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'^ Thank you, thank you, dearest papa ; you are the 
best, the kindest'' — —The words died away upon her 
lips as she flung her glossy ringlets off her eyes, and 
looked around for one whose absence ever threw a 
shade over her countenance. At this moment she 
wished particularly to speak with him on a subject near 
to her heart; but, ashamed of betraying her mortified 
surprise, she stooped to caress her favorite dog, and 
remained longer engaged in that amusement than the 
occasion seemed to warrant, while she listened to the 
General's demand of, "What has become of Eric 
Hamilton ?" and Lord de Tracey's reply. " He had 
scarcely swallowed his coffee when he rose up, as if 
struck by some sudden and wonderful thought, and 
rushed out of the house : see ! there he* goes galloping 
on that unfortunate horse of his, which he will certain* 
ly kill some of these days. Elliott is reckoned a hard 
rider; but Hamilton beats him by twenty minutes to 
the hour, I should think, at least." General Falkland 
rose, and walked to the window. " He is a wild fel- 
low," said he, ^* and is apt to take strange fancies. 
He is going towards Benlever; perhaps some business 
of bis own : but he did not apprise me of it. No mat- 
ter; we shall see him, I dare say, in the evening: and 
then, Evelyn, you may teaze him about Miss Mac 
Call's attractions. Poor fellow ! Sir Thomas has no 
SOD, and it were a good thing for him, could he marry 
her, and so regain his property." A gleam of joy 
passed over Evelyn's countenance. 

"No, General!" replied he; "I will not venture to 
touch on that subject, although, perhaps, I might safely 
do so: for I think there is liitle in Miss Mac Call's 
charms to attract tl^e taste of such a man as Hamilton." 

"You had better not," rejoined Lord de Tracey, 
"except you reckon on a morning meeting on the 
ground yonder; sixty paces," continued he laughing, 
^* myself your second, Marchmont: but where will 
Hanulton-find one? I should be sorry for poor Miss 
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Mao Call ; though her unbeaming blue eyes and cease- 
less smile put me rather out of huntor; for were she 
to become Eric Hamilton's wife, he would break her 
heart in a week." 

" You are severe, my lord " said General Falkland, 
who scarcely gave him credit for the bitterness of feel- 
ing which dictated Lord de Tracey's words. Mai^a- 
ret's eyes flashed fire, and her cheek blushed to an 
unwonted glow. Evelyn dared not gaze upon it; but 
he saw the gentle Susan glide softly from the room 
and he feared lest Margaret should ibllow,>as the rust- 
ling of her silk gown passed the spot where he was 
sealed. But he was mistaken. Without seeming to 
have heard the previous conversation, she- went up to 
her father, and requested his advice, as to the plans 
for the day. "Everything without looks so beauti- 
ful," said she, "it is a pity not to enjoy the fine weath- 
er." Yet, as she spoke, she felt but too sensibly that 
no pursuit could afford pleasure to her^ in the absence 
of him who occupied the first place in her thoughts, 

" What think you, love," said General Falkland, 
"of going up Gleniffar? Susan has proposed me a 
sketch of the ruin ; and this is the first day I have seen 
for montlis, in which I think she might safely sit in the 
open air, without catching cold. 1 will drive one of 
you in the curricle, and, perhaps, you or she will ride, 
under the escort of the gentlemen ?" Margaret ap- 
proved, the gentlemen were delighted; and she was just 
leaving the room to join her sister, when the door 
opened, and the servant announced Sir Thomas Mac 
Call. "Deuced bore!" muttered Lord de Tracey; 
but so low, that no one heard it but Margaret, who 
disliked Lord de Tracey as much as her nature would 
admit, because he had ever ^ slighting word to say of 
him she loved. "1 scarcely expected him this morn- 
ing," said General Falkland, mildly; but the quick and 
sodden step of Sir Thomas was heard in the hall ; and 
ere he had concluded, Sir Thomas was making his in- 
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elegant salatation to tlie General, waving one of his 
short arnrts, at the same time with a look of familiar 
condescension to Margaret, and slightly noticing the 
gentlemen, who returned his greeting with something 
scarcely like a welcome. " Hope 1 don^t intrude, 
General)" said he, laughing immoderately at his pla* 
giarism. " Hope the ladies are well — see but one of 
them, as rosy and as blushing as my Sophy. Miss 
Susan is always pale— :a little sickly, I am afraid*. £h! 
Miss Margaret! Ladies will complain sometimes; but 
I hope nothing serious." 

" My sister is quite well, I thank you," said Mar- 
garet, scarcely endeavoring to repress th& smile which 
played upon her countenance. 

'' Well ! oh, Tm glad of that— well in health, I dare 
say; but a little lovcrsick, that^s all — hope she may 
soon rally — there is life in a muscle yet — should not 
wonder to see her quite fat and sousy, like my Sophy, 
some of these days. Eh! what say you, General.^" 
General Falkland bowed. ^^ Miss Mac Call cer- 
tainly appears to be in excellent health." 

" She is, she is," rejoined the voluble Sir Thomas, 
"thank goodness, none of your affected, mealy-mouthM 
lasses, like some of the present day ; eats her porridge 
and milk, of a morning, like a good one." ^^ Then I 
should think she was mealy- mouthM," muttered Lord 
de Tracy. Sir Thomas did not hear him. " W^ilks 
fifteen miles a day, and donU dis<dain a glass of my 
toddy of an evening. That's a lass worth looking at 
—eh, General ? that will be worth salt to her meat, 
and will get both, please the pigs." 

General Falkland, with his wonted benevolence, 
humored the vulgar self-complacency of Sir Thomas 
Mac Call, and replied that he did not doubt Miss 
Sophia Mac Call scarcely required more than an or* 
dinary share of worldly possessions, since nature had 
endowed her with so great a portion of personal at- 
tractions. 
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Ay, ay, General, very true, she may not need them 
now, and there may be some designing fellows who 
pretend to think so, in another way than you do yet : 
but I am up to them. Let them laugh that win ; but 
let them keep a sharp look out on such as would re- 
gain the prize that they have lost. As I was turning 
the corner house on this side the village, I met that 
helter-skelter fellow, Eric Hamilton, galloping on the 
road which leads to my property, as if the devil were 
at his heels — I knew where he was going : but lest he 
should see me, I bolted into the public house and gave 
him the slip. I dare say he thinks to find Sophy at 
home, and that she will listen to all the soft things he 
will tell her: but he^ll be mightily n^istaken; for I sent 
her away to meet some friends we expect, and she will 
not be home till evening. So Pll let him have his ride 
for nothing." 

^^ Mr. Hamilton did not apprise me whither he was 
going to day," replied the General ; " but if such was 
the object of his early expedition, he can but be pitied 
for his disappointment." 

" Pitied !" exclaimed Sir Thomas, his choler rising 
in fiery evidence on his already heated face. ^'Pitied ! 
I would not pity such a fellow were he to be banished 
the country for ever : an ill-doing spendthrift, who has 
no more regard for people of property and condition 
than my stots." 

^^ You had better not let Hamilton hear you speak 
so," interrupted Lord de Tracy, who now, contrary 
to his usual proceedings, provoked by the vulgar 
petulance of Sir Thomas Mac Call, stood on Hamil- 
ton's defence. 

" I don't care who hears me," rejoined Sir Thomas. 
^' He's a spendthrift — that all the world knows." 

*^ But not an ill doer^^'^ rejoined Lord de Tracy, imi- 
tating, as if unconsciously, the broad Scottish accent 
of Sir Thomas, '^ and you are the last person who 
ought to reproach his imprudence^ since you have 
been so much the gainer." 
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«' The gainer F exclaimed Sir Thomas. " The 
loser, you mean ; for I paid more for those barren 
moors than they are worth ; and as for the house, it 
was an ill-favored, old-fashioned, tumble-down con- 
cern as I ever set eyes on, till I spent above a thous- 
and in repairing and re-building it, and twice that sum 
in furnishing it anew. 

Poor Margaret sighed audibly ; for, ^uick as the 
mind can glance over long years of mingled hope and 
fear, she thought of the happy days she had spent in 
early childhood beneath the roof of her companion. 
She remembered the hours for ever gone, when, with 
her sister, she had loved to watch the shadows of the 
venerable trees dancing on the tapestried walls of the 
room which they together occupied ; of the dear old* 
fashioned furniture, and the family pictures which she 
loved as friends ; and of the thousand recollections 
endeared by present regret She had been at — -— — 
since the greatest part of the estate had become the 
property (as Sir Thomas loved to call it) of the pre- 
sent possessor. But the venerable trees were levelled 
to the ground, a broad red gravel walk surrounded a ' 
large plat of grass, gaudy figured papers had replaced 
the tapestry ; hunting prints were seen where the an- 
cient family portraits once hung, save where a staring 
resemblance of Sir Thomas Mac Call, in the dress 
of 'the Provost of PoUockshaws, gave unwelcome 
remembrance of his being the proprietor. All this 
was brought to Margaret^s memory as Sir Thomas 
continued to recount the large sums he had expended 
in the improvement of the place. Evelyn could not 
refrain from taking a transient glance at her, and 
keenly and bitterly did he feel the regret which he 
saw depicted in her countenance ; yet so devoted was 
the nature of his affection, that be felt the next mo- 
ment as if he could forego every best and dearest 
hope, if by the sacrifice he could secure her happi- 
ness. Not such were Lord de Tracey^s feelings, at 
S 
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Susan that moment re-entered the room. Although 
not destitute of kindness, Lord de Tracy's principles 
and conduct were formed on a different model than 
were those of Evelyn Marchmont; nor had he learned 
to surrender his own wishes to those of another, even 
where that other was the object of his wannest regard. 
In the present instance, he saw in Eric Hamilton a 
dangerous rival; nor did he scruple in determining to 
use every effort to supplant bim, should be bare 
already gained, as he feared, some ascendancy over 
the mind of Susan. 

He deemed this moment a suitable one for the dis- 
play of an amiableness of feeling, not at that moment 
quite genuine, since by doing so be might place him- 
self in a favorable light in her eyes : he therefore pro- 
longed the theme on which Sir Thomas loved to dwell, 
by taking Mr. Hamilton's part — pleading youth, inex- 
perience, and bad companions, in extenuation of his 
imprudence; and concluded in a laughing manner, 
which obliged Sir Thomas to repress his rising ill-ha- 
mor, by saying, that he could not but regret he was 
proprietor o f 

Sir Thomas was now fain to turn off the subject, 
and began to apologise for the state of his toilette to 
Miss Falkland. <^You must just forgive me. Miss 
Falkland, for my boots being so dirty, but really the 
roads are in such a state, it is impossible for a man to 
ride clean. When I was Provost of Pollockshaws, 
which you know I was, three year ago, I made such 
rules and regulations for the cleaning and repairing of 
the roads, that it was like walking in a parlour to go 
out in that neighborhood : but you, Highlanders, have 
but little notion of these things, though I trust we 
shall soon see some improvement.'' This he added 
with an expression meant to be arch, but which re- 
solved itself into impudence, as he looked up in the 
placid countenance of General Falkland, who patiently 
awaited the time when this vulgar ebullition should 
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cease, and he should regaio his liberty. Bat General 
Falkland's hopes were soon disappointed; for, rising 
to ring the bell, Sir Thomas coatinaed, ^' If you please, 
General, desire one of your idle fellows to bring me 
a pair of slippers, for I must be rid of these Welling- 
tons, or the damp will bring on the gout in my sto* 
mach.'' So saying, he sat down, and actually began, 
to the consternation of the ladies, and the evident dii^ust 
of Lord de Tracy and Mr. Marchmont, to draw off 
his boots in their presence. ^' Don't be shocked, la* 
dies," said he, while the exertion redoubled the crim* 
SOB of his cheeks. ^^ Don't be shocked, (Itay : my 
stockings are clean ; not that the mud would come off, 
or, if it did, that it would signify, as your carpet, I 
think, seems rather 6\^ (stopping to examine the pat- 
tern of the Turkey carpet), but it don't agpree with 
me to sit with damp shoes on, and, at home, I always 
make Sophy pull o^ he^hoes on the mat ; because 
my carpets are all span new : so some people may 
know what to expect." As he finished the last sen- 
tence, the boot feU from his foot, and discovered a huge 
pair of broad misshapen feet, one of which he quietly 
placed on the chair where Lord de Tracy was seated. 
The latter immediately arose, and walked away in 
silent indignation; but Margaret, to whom the con- 
cluding speech had been addressed, reddened with 
disgast, as the revolting thought, that the familiarity 
which Sir Thomas had evinced towards her since she 
had first met him, was an indication of more marked 
favor towards herself, on his part, than her philosophy 
could brook, or than ever her mirthful disposition 
could help her to shake off. 

'^ Now then," said Sir Thomas, as the servant 
brought in the shoes, *'now then," thrusting his feet into 
them, "to business. General, as I was saying"- 

" I will attend to yOu immediately," interrupted Gen- 
eral Falkland, who felt that the patience of the rest of 
the party would be exhausted sooner than his own. '^ I 
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will attend to you directly; but I know, Sir Thomas, 
your regard for the ladies is too great to allow of \heir 
hearing the discussion of county business, which must 
be uninteresting to them. They bad just arranged a 
plan for the enjoyment of this fine day ; so, if you 
please, we will part with them for to-day, and discu3s 
our business quietly in the library, where we shall be 
uninterrupted. 

" Oh ! certainly, certainly," said Sir Th6mas, with 
ineffable condescension, as he rose to follow General 
Falkland to the library : then, waving his hand with 
the same grace with which he had entered, he passed 
through the door, which the latter heljcl open for bis 
exit. 

" You will drive or ride, lo^s, as you like,'' said 
General Falkland to his daughters, ^^and I may perhaps 
join you on your return." The ladies agreed, on their 
united wish^ to ride ; and a^rdingly a few moments 
saw them equipped, and Lord de Tracy and Mr. 
Marchmont laden with sketch books, pencils, &c., 
riding beside them in unfeigned enjoymeioit. 




CHAPTER IV. 

" Vivre en soi, ce n'est rien ; il fiiut vivre en autrui 
A mii puie*je lire utile, agitable aujoard'hui? 
Voilk ce que chaque matin el faudroii se dire : 
£t le soir, quand dea cieux la clarte se retire, 
Heurenx ^ qui son cceur tout bas a r^pondue, 

umaine 
peine." 

When Eric Hamilton heard from Margaret the history 
of his late tenant^ Dugald Sinclair, of the fate which 
awaited him, the sorrow of his aged mother, and the 
wretchedness of the girl to whom be was affianced, a 
crowd of generous feelings, mingled with self-reproach, 
rushed across his mind; and he that instant resolved to 
devote his utmost endeavors to replace poor Dugald 
either in that farm from which Sir Thomas had ejected 
him, or in one which he hoped still to find vacant on the 
small portion of his once extensive lands which he 
could still call his own. Without, therefore, holding 
forth to Margaret so sanguine a hope as he privately 
entertained, he resolved immediately to enquire of Sir 
Thomas whether misconduct had been the cause of 
Dugald's dismissal ; or, failing to obtain any informa- 
tion from him, to make inquiries as to the possibility 
of finding some employment for him on his own estate. 
The resolution was made with an unmixed feeling of 
benevolence, for his generous disposition ever prompt* 
ed him to treat his inferiors with kindness, especially 
whenever he remembered their necessities. Alas ! that 
the love of excitement, and the impetuosity of his tem- 
per, had hurried him on to deeds of imprudence, ir- 
remediable in their efiects ! Alas! that the honorable 
sentiments natural to him were unnurtured by a father's 
advice or a mother's care ! Of both parents he had 
been deprived in early childhood^ and till he returned 
3* 
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from scenes which had vritnessed his fatal though short 
career' of extravagance, he had forgotten that in Gen- 
eral Falkland he might have sought and found a coun- 
sellor who never would have mislfi^ him. 

As Eric Hamilton rode swiftly past the castle en- 
closures where Lord de Tracey had observed him, 
the prospect of the kind action he projected, the fresh- 
ness of the 8of\ spring air, added to the buoyancy 
which his favorite exercise lent to his spirits; and a 
flood of joy rushed across his mind at the thought that 
Susan would approve him, and gave redoubled zest to 
the eagerness with which he pursued his way. It was 
not then surprising that he should not have observed 
Sir Thomases horse standing at the door of the little 
inn by which he passed so rapidly that he was soon 
on the road which led to -, unmindful of the pos- 

sibility that its present proprietor might be from home. 
The country was hilly, and the roads, as Sir Thomas 
had truly said, very bad ; so that, as he had to ride 
fifteen miles, it was some time before he reached the 
house, so changed, that while awaiting the appearance 
of the servant to give him entrance, he could scarcely 
recognize his own possessions ; and while he gazed at 
the red paint which plastered the stone walls, in imi- 
tation of brick, he felt almost glad that the house was 
so unlike what it had once been. — On inquiring whe- 
ther Sir Thomas were at home,. he was answered in 
the negative ; but was told that Miss Mac Call was, 
and would be happy to see him. — He hesitated, for he 
dreaded lest he should be uselessly detained from the 
purport of his visit; but thinking that he might perhaps 
gain some intelligence from her respecting her father, 
he alighted, and followed the fantastically liveried ser- 
vant to the dining room. 

It is strange why vulgar people always prefer in- 
troducing their morning visiters to dining rooms rather 
than to any more commodious or habitable looking 
apartment. Mr. Hamilton at least thought so as he 
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entered a chamber seldom if ever gladdened by the 
light or air of heaven, lest the first should take some- 
thing from the gaudy coloring of the kaleidoscope car- 
pet, — if that indeed were poissible, seeing this was 
only displayed in the small part uncovered by a green 
baize,—— or lest the latter should convey from its atmos- 
phere, the remaining fragrance of the previous night's 
toddy^ or of the small ale on which Sir Thomas found 
it roost healthful to dilute his substantial breakfast. 
The narrow, uneasy looking chairs, covered with 
green cotton, and placed in martial array around the 
walls, looking so little inviting to repose, that Mr. 
Hamilton ventured to draw up one of the blinds, and 
throwing open the window, to lean from it, awaiting 
the entrance of the fair young lady. His patience was 
considerably tried, for it required some time to take 
from her hair the paper coverings, which, like those 
of the chairs, were never removed except on particu- 
lar occasions; and this was, perhaps, one of the rea- 
sons why Miss Mac Call had preferred awaiting the 
arrival of her Glasgow friends at home, that she might 
exhibit her curls u better order than she could have 
done, had^he taken the short walk of fifteen miles, 
which her father had proposed, to meet them at the 
village inn. In truth, the trouble she had given herself 
since the moment she had seen from her window so 
handsome a young nxan dismount from his horse, had 
not been in vain. Young and pretty, fat and fair. Miss 
Mac Call was generally esteemed a beauty by those 
who do not ^' start where souls is wanting," nor miss 
that nameless grace which refinement of mind can 
alone bestow on outward appearance. She was, how- 
ever, a good-natured, well-meaning creature ; and the 
tyrannic influence which her father had exercised over 
her, had tended greatly to subdue the demonstration 
of her natural petulance to which had succeeded an 
awkward bashfulness, almost painful to those who ad- 
dressed her. Mr. Hamilton's polite manner re-assured 
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her ; and he obtained, after a few questions, a satisfac- 
tory reply to his inquiries. He learnt that Sir Thomas 
was gone to Walrond Castle — that she happened to 
be aware of Dugald Sinclair's dismissal ; not, as far 
as she knew, for any misconduct ; but because one of 
her father's Glasgow friends, to whom he was partly 
indebted for having been Provost of PoHockshaws, 
was anxious for that farm from which Dugald and his 
mother had been ejected. It was not without sundry 
petitions, half whispered, that ''Mr. Hamilton might 
not tell papa, that she had made him acquainted with 
these facts," while, blushing, she stood before him 
twisting a pair of new yellow gloves around her red 
chapped fingers, and putting her head suddenly forward 
te entreat discretion, then as suddenly withdrawing it, 
as if she had betrayed too much the pleasure she evi- 
dently experienced in this t6tea-tete. As soon as 
Mr. Hamilton could politely rid himself of her re- 
peatedly urged solicitations, 'Mo taste a little wine, or 
liiay be, some whiskey, with an infusion of juniper," 
which she recommended as being "papa's favorite 
• morning dram," — equially anxious^ fulfil the purpose 
of his expedition,' and be ojnce more at Walrond Cas- 
tle, he returned Miss Mac Call his sincere thanks for 
her intelligence, and, assuring her that Sir Thomas 
should remain unacquainted with the source from 
whence it was derived, he again mounted his horse, 
and was soon on his way to village^ where Du- 

gald and his mother had hired lodgings, awaiting the 
summons to sail. While the quick step of his horse 
carried him speedily out of sight, Miss Mac Call again 
resumed the paper envelopes of her pretty flaxen hair, 
laid aside the new gloves, and sighed to think how much 
better looking poor Mr. Hamilton was, than the rich 
West India merchant Mr. Simson, who was expected 
that evening'with his aunt and sisters at — — . Eric 
Hamilton slackened his pace as he came to the brow 
of a very steep hill which overlooked as fair a scene 
as eye had ever gazed on. 
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The long dark line of the sea which terminated the 
horizon, was relieved by numerous ships and boats 
spreading their bird-like sails to the gentle gale, and 
shining white or brightly red beneath the influence of 
a mid-day sun. W ithin the bay, on whose borders the 

little village of stretched irregularly in broken 

masses of lowly but picturesque buildings, several ves- 
sels were preparing for departure, and among them, 
pre-eminent in size, was the brig which was soon to 
sail for America. It could scarcely fail to excite a 
mournful interest in the mind of one formed to sym- 
pathise in the joys and sorrows of his fellow mortals, 
however lowly in station. Those poss^sed of real 
feeling, will ever be ready to give credit Csr it to 
others; and it is, perhaps, owing to that disposition of 
mind, that such persons are ever more alive to painful 
impressions, since sympathies are so much oftener 
claimed on sorrowful, than on joyous occasions. Per- 
haps^ with a few exceptions, Mr. Hamilton contemplated 
a wider field of wo before him than the hundreds who 
were leaving their relations, their friends, and their 
native soil, for. the chances of disappointment, losses, 
and sorrow, on a foreign shore. 

There was an appearance of unusual bustle in the 
village of ■ Mr. Hamilton could discern the 

bright coloring of cloaks and plaids in congregated 
masses on the little quay, from which a number of ' 
boats were pushing off. It suddenly occurre4.to his 
mind, that the vessel might be on the point of sailing, 
and putting spurs to his horse, he soon found himself 
at the entrance of the village. Inquiring where Du- 
gald Sinclair lodged, he was conducted by a little boy 
through a by lane to one of the meanest hovels in 
the place ; the door, which faced the street, was 
closed, but he was led almost through a dirty pond, 
lying stagnant by its tumbling walls, round the gable 
end of the cottage to another opening to the sea shore, 
but the entrance to which was at that moment obstruct* 
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ed by a large wooden kist or chest bedaubed with red 

tiaint, and fastened by broad stripes of bine flannel 
t was for the present secured by the person of an old 
woman habited in a large cloak, who was sitting upon 
it chewing tobacco : she arose from her seat at the 
sight of a young gentleman, and muttered some words 
in Gaelic, to which the boy who accompanied Mn 
Hamilton replied in the same language. 

^' Och ! och ?'' said she, lifting up her hands with 
wonder and astonishment — " Och ! och ! an' is it him- 
seP wha would gang before himsel! His Honor's 
glory ! Wae'^s one that your honor wad come to seek 
her in such*an unco' place, and the mustress nae at 
hame ? She's jist gone over the way yonder to bid 
farewell to Mistress Caimbell afore she goes-^-an the 
young mon's in the planting yonder wi' his Mary — 
poor silly thing, she's grieving her heart out to part 
wi' him, but it's little wonder, he's a good cratur, and 
kind too — and4t's ill token what may become of him 
in these foreign parts. But och ! och ! your honor's 
fiitanding — will you no come in and rest you a wee?" 

*^If you please," replied Mr. Hamilton, "though 1 
would as soon remain here,'^ added he, as the volumes 
of smoke gave evidence that the atmosphere within 
could be anything but agreeable. 

"Och! och! dear, come into the fire, and change 
your feet, dear; tho' waes me, the gude wife has no a pair 
of old^shoes to put your bonny feet in. All's away, 
an' they a' be soon aw^y too — waes me, for times are 
changed now." It was with some difficulty that Mr. 
Hamilton could make himself understood, for the de- 
gree of learning which old Nanny Mac Ingish pos- 
sessed in the English language was scarcely adequate 
to enable her to comprehend the fluent speech of Mr. 
Hamilton. He, however, by degrees, elicited, by 
sundry questions, the intelligence that "the Swallow" 
was to sail that evening for Canada, that poor old 
Janet Sinclair and Dugald had all in readiness for im- 
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mediate departure, and were expected every moment 
to return for the few bundles, which were lying on the 
wretched pallet, and instantly repair to the vessel, as 
the captain had given positive orders, that every one 
should be on board by four oVlock that afternoon. 

" It's na," added old Nanny, " that I fear for their 
well doing in 'Merica, for he is a gude industrious lad, 
and will work hard wherever he goes. And *f oiks say 
that you can get your sugar there for naething, jist by 
giein^ a whin taps to the trees ; it rins out like rain, 
and it's just as goode as we can get frae Glascow; but 
it's to think of the poor auld silly woman that's scarce- 
ly fit to put one foot afore another " Here she 

was interrupted by the entrance of the old friend 
oFwhoBi she was speaking; the darkness of the hovel 
was increased by the tall figure of Janet Sinclair, 
which, wrapped in a large blue mantle, concealed all 
but one hand, which was waving up and down in the 
attitude of lamentation, as she slowly walked into the 
house, apparently unconscious of the presence of those 
about her. 

Nanny was the first to speak. ^^ Janet," she said, 
" do you no see the laird ? " 

Janet lifted her dim but tearless eyes ; there was 
an expression of calm resignation in her old withered 
countenance, which could not fail to excite the sym- 
pathy of those who looked upon it; but as she recog- 
nized, in the manly form and expressive face of the 
young man who stood before her, the person of her 
late master, whose parents she had known and loved 
as her benefactors and friends, whom she had fondled 
on her knee in his infant days, and with whom she had 
many a time spent moments of pride and happiness to 
her, a flood of remembrance rushed over her heart, 
which she had fancied was grown callous, and over- 
flowed from her eyes in warm tears, bringing relief to 
her; but deeply affecting the feeling heart of Mr. 
Hamilton. Perhaps one more afiectedly sensitive 
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might have shrunk from the close embrace with which 
the poor old woman acknowledged the recognition; 
but Mr. Hamilton would not at that moment have ad- 
ded, for worlds, one pang to the wounds of the poor 
old honest heart which beat so warmly for him ; and 
taking both her hands, he began to re-assure her — en- 
treated her to compose herself, and listen to what he 
had to tdl her, as he was in hopes he might be a mes- 
senger of comfort to them all. Oh, how his heart smote 
him at that moment, to think that had he spent his 
days as duty would have enjoined, he might have 
spared many a sorrow to his poor dependants. 

Just as Janet had dropped her thin arms by her 
side, and was looking up in his face to hear him speak, 
her son entered, "Mother dear,'' said he,," haste 
ye and come away, the captain's down on the quay 
yonder, calling — the horn is sounding, and we must be 
gone." Then, as he spied Mr. Hamilton, he doffed 
his bonnet, and apologised for having spoken so loud : 
Mr. Hamilton gave him his hand. 

" You must not leave us yet, Dugald ; I am come 
to beg of you to give up your intention of going to 
America, and glad am I that I am not yet too late." 

"What does your Honour mean?" said Dugald, 
stupified with astonishment, so that his mind could not 
take in the thought. 

" I mean," said Mr. Hamilton, " that neither you 
nor your mother must sail in that ship. I cannot pro- 
mise you as good a farm as that which you once held, 
but there is a small one in Glenfinna, which I think, 
I can grant to you; and in the mean time, here are a 
few pounds to pay the rent of a lodging, till I can se- 
cure for you a more permanent one." 

" But, Sir— your Honour, the captain of yon vessel 
has most of our goods on board: IVe paid our passage." 

" Never mind all that, Dugald. See, there is one 
behind that thorn, who will not regret your change 
of mind," added he, moving to the door, and pointing 
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to poor Mary, who leant her head on her hatid, crying 
bitterly. At that sight every objection seemed to 
vanish from Dugald^s mind ; and taking the proffered 
hand of Mr. Hamilton, he thanked him with such 
eloquence as his simple gratitude dictated, while a 
big tear coursed down his manly cheek ; and, as he 
wiped it with his coat sle6ve, be said, — 

^' Year Honour will no be the worse of an old mo> 
tber's blessing and prayers ; and Pll work for you, or 
fight for you, with these two hands, as long as I live." 

'^No thanks — no thanks to me,^said Mr. Hamilton, 
as soon as he could free himself from the grasp of the 
old women, who crowded about him, kissing his 
hands, and alternately blessing his bonny face and 
bonnier heart in Gaelic, or in English, as the power 
of utterance in the former language failed. 

^^ No ^anks — no thanks to me ; but know that it is 
to the young ladies at Walrond Castle that you are 
indebted for my becoming acquainted with your situa- 
tion — to them that you owe all." 

''Bless their sweethearts,*^ said the three voices, at 
once : " but oh !" ejaculated Nanny, " we maun tell 
the bairn yonder. Mary! Mary!" she screamed to 
the weeping lassie — ^^ Dugald's no g^ing ! his Honour 
has paid for all ! — ye'li be married now*-no drawings 
back — all will be joy— joy ! Come in, dear, and hear 
it!^' She moved not, but Dugald flew to her; and 
through the white budding blossoms and green boughs 
of the hawthorn tree, Mr. Hamilton thought be saw 
his face draw nearer to Mary's, than ceremony 
would have suggested, to tell the glad tale ; but the em* 
brace was soon over, and again Dugald was holding his 
horse's head. Janet was carrying a chair to its side, 
ths^t his Honor might mount cannily, and old Nanny 
Was pouring into a broken glass, some of the contents 
of a whisky bottle, which she had quickly procured 
from beneath the bed. 
4 
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Mr. Hamilton did not refuse it, but drinking health' 
and prosperity to the now happy family, waited not to 
receive more benedictions, but rode quickly through 
the village, on his return to Walrond Castle. He 
stayed not to witness the partings of the crowd upon 
the quay, for his heart was too full to indulge further 
in the sympathies excited by such a sight ; but as the 
. gun fired a parting salute, ere the vessel, whose sails 
were set, weighed anchor, a throb of joy and. honest 
exultation, mingled with a sincere desire for the wel- 
fare of those whose departure his benevolence could 
not prevent ; and now, with a beating heart, he anti- 
cipated the reward of his exertions in favor of Dugald, 
in the smile which his beloved Susan would bestow. 
She, who entered so feelingly into the wants and 
Vishes of others — she, who he knew had at heart an 
afiectionate regard for him, though he dared not now 
claim a dearer interest there. Then he thought of 
Margaret's gratitude — of those kind words she was 
ever wont, in her simple earnestness, to pour forth, 
when her tenderness espied a gloom upon his brow; 
or when, as he thought, she wished to remove the ef- 
fect of her sister's coldness. He loved her as a sister: 
perhaps more warmly ; for there is something in the 
feeling which a confiding woman's affection imparts 
to man, more touching, when bestowed by one who 
claims no kindred, save that of the heart, which is 
more softening, more endearing, than even the love 
of a sister. Had Mr. Hanilton known Margaret's 
secret, he would have ceased so calmly to enjoy the 
effects of it, for he was too honorable, too high mind- 
ed, to deceive any woman ; far less one^ whose peace 
of mind he so truly valued as hers. The passionate 
attachment to her sister, which wholly engrossed him, 
blinded him to all beside, while the fears and doubts 
which accompanied it, left him also in painful ignor- 
ance, that it was as fondly, as devotedly returned. 
One word would have saved him from misery ; but, 
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while he behqld her, the ornament and grace bf her 
house of luxury and comfort — while he knew himself 
to be stripped of every worldly advantage, — regarded 
by her father, though indulgently, still, in the light 
wherein his own imprudence had placed him, as alto- 
gether unworthy to claim the hand of his daughter, — 
he would not speak that word, although its suppres- 
sion should break his heart. Besides, while Susan 
concealed so entirely every corresponding emotion, 
his pride would have withheld him from suing for an 
unwilling heart; for such he deemed hers to be. He 
knew not that the consciousness of a sister's happiness 
being placed in her possession, added increasing dili- 
gence to the care with which Susan guarded her own 
secret, and set a double, watch over the betraval of 
those feelings which her delicacy would have blushed 
to reveal unsought. 



CHAPTER V. 

*' Do8t thou not love, In the season of apring. 

To twine thee a flowery wreath; 
And to seQ the beautiful birch tree fling' 

Its shades on the grass beneath ? 
Its rlossy leaf, and its silvery stem — 
Ohf dost thou not love to look on them ? " 

Mas. Hem ANS. 

The riding party proceeded from Walrond Caslle, 
apparently in high spirits. It was difficult to decide 
which of the two beautiful sisters looked the naore 
graceful and picturesque on horseback, w^th their long 
flowing habits and velvet caps. Peibaps, the elasti- 
city of Margaret's movements showed to more advan- 
tage in that exercise, than the calm dignity of her sis- 
ter's figure ; and her long glossy ringlets, which fell 
in sunny showers around her face, were perhaps more 
becoming to that attire than the braiding of her sister's 
darker locks around her snowy forehead; but to Lord 
De Tracey, Susan appeared as she ever did — as the 
* loveliest, the most graceful, the most perfectly be- 
witching of women : and since, in her anxiety to con- 
ceal, not only from others, but from herself, thd secret of 
her love for Hamilton, she exerted herself, especially, 
on that morning, to converse as if her thoughts were 
not wholly occupied with another; he thought the 
charms of her mind and conversation far exceeding 
what he had ever seen before. When Margaret found 
herself alone with Evelyn, (for so it happened, that 
thus the party soon became divided,) she could no 
longer refrain, from the fulness of her heart, and the 
simplicity of her mind, to dilate on the subject which 
had so much occupied her that morning. Evelyn list- 
ened with unfeigned interest, while the eloquent ex- 
pression of his companion's countenance, at each mo- 
ment betraying the native kindness of her pure heart, 
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sent new pangs to his, though of so pleasing a nature, 
that be would not have exchanged those moments for 
the calmest and most undisturbed of a different kind. 
He afterwards reproached himself, for being so deep- 
ly engrossed by the varying beauties of her mind and 
person, that he scarcely felt as he should have done 
for the object which had called forth her sympathy. 
It was not till he knew that another, and that other his 
most dreaded rival, had won her warmest approbation 
by anticipating her kind intentions— that he had to 
contend with emotions foreign to his generous nature. 
The most noble-hearted little know of what varying 
elements human nature is composed, till they find the 
evil painfully realized within their own breasts ; nor 
is it till then, that unfeigned charity can be exercised 
towards others, since it is only from a thdrough ap- 
preciation of the power of temptation, and our prone- 
ness to yield to it, that we can learn to feel for, and 
to excuse, those who fall into error. How often did 
this transient sentiment of envy serve as a beacon to 
the watchful and circumspect Evelyn ! From this sub- 
ject, Margaret passed on to observe upon the charac- 
ter and manners of Sir Thomas Mac Call. So much 
benevolence was mingled with her playful exhibition 
of his outward absurdities, that Evelyn wondered at 
her forbearance, knowing how ill she could brook to 
see such a one in the situation which Hamilton had 
once occupied, and how painful every remembrance of 
the cause must be to her. 

" You are not, perhaps, aware," said Evelyn, " that 
I have been entrusted with what would be in another 
case a very hard task." 

'^ What is it ?" eagerly inquired Margaret, her mind 
instantly reverting to the possibility of something which 
might be connected with Hamiltion. 

^'I do not think," replied Evelyn, with a smile, 
^' that, did you suspect, in the least degree, the pur- 
4* 
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port of my message, you would betray so much eager- 
ness to know it.^' 

"Oh !" said Margaret, " you are aware that curiosity 
is one of the chief attributes of my sex, and I cannot 
be entirely exempt from it." 

" I might suppose j/ou^" said Erelyn, in a scarcelj 
audible voice, ^' to be exempt from most human im- 
perfections ;'' theA, with more confidence, he added, 
" forgive my rallying you on anything connected with 
this subject,r— it is one so revolting to my feelings, so 
preposterous, so absurd, that I scarcely know how to 
name it. Can you imagine that this man has the pre- 
sumption to aspire to an honor, a happiness, the very 
prospect of which would inspire the best, the most at- 
tractive, with fear greater than" — — "my own," be 
would have added, but Margaret interrupted him. 

" And what can this be?" she said, hurriedly, for the 
unusual energy of Evelyn's manner awakened a suspi- 
cion which at that moment, made her forget the tran- 
cient disgust she had experienced that morning, when 
Sir Thomas Mac Call had hinted the possibility of bis 
condescending to make her the mistress of his home. 

"Can you guess?" said Evelyn. "Impossible! 
My lips, then, must utter this man's presumptuous 
hopes. He asked me whether the aid gentleman^ as he 
dared to call your father, would give you as handsome 
a <lowry as to your elder sister-^and bade me to make 
every inquiry— ' since,' he added, Mn that easel 
shall let the young lady herself very soon into the se- 
cret of my favorable intentions towards her; and I 
give you leave, Mr. Marchmont,' added he, ' to let 
her know what she may expect' He presumed to 
continue his encomiums on your perfections ', but I 
could scarcely bear to listen, nor was it till 1 heard 
him this morning dare to insult you by hintii^ his pre- 
suBiptuous intentions, that I could bring myself to 
name the subject ; I wished to have spared you the 
disclosure ^ but since I could not, I hope you will not 
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be displeased with me for giving you this vrarning! it 
has been a greater trial to me than you can be aware of 
^^ Displeased with you!'' said Margaret; ^^no: 1 
think that were a bad reward for heing the bearer of 
such tidings,''— and she burst into an uncontrollable 
fit of laughter. *^ But why so solemn, Evelyn ? I 
scarcely knew what to expect, when I saw that 
grave look succeed to such unusual vehemence. If 
such an honor awaits me from the accomplished Sir 
Thomas, I shall have little to apprehend for his hearths 
sake — and perhaps less for my own. Do you think 
me sincere?" As she looked smilingly in Evelyn's 
face, his intense gaze of admiration, softened and sub- 
dued her playful manner. He searcely knew how to 
reply, for a thrill of joy rushed through bis heart, as 
he thought, for an instant, she had looked upon him 
for the first time with a bashfulness, which seemed to 
promise more than the next reflective moment allowed 
him to dwell upon. ^^ I cannot doubt your sincerity 
at any time," said he, with assumed composure; ^Mt 
might serve as a warning to others, less daring than 
Sir Thomas ; but there may be other charms more fa* 
tal to the peace of those who would control their un- 
ruly hopes, than this sincerity. Would that I had 
never felt their influence ! " 

Confused^— surprised — almost overwhelmed by the 
sudden conviction which reached Margaret's mind, at 
the conclusion of these words, that she was beloved 
by Evelyn, she scarcely knew what she said; but oh- 
serving, that if they continued to ride so slowly, they 
should never reach Gleniffar in time for sketching, she 
called to her sister to follow her, and put her horse to 
a pace which precluded further conversation. There 
was something so estimable in Jlvelyn's character, so 
dignified, yet so endearing in his manner, that she felt 
it impossible to meet the expression of his attachment 
by assuming the same levity of manner with which 
she had received the announcenient of Sir Thomas's 
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gracious intentions; but she wondered bow it was poB- 
sible that he should so long have continued an inmate 
of her father's house, in daily, and almost boilrly, in- 
tercourse with her, without her having hitherto disco- 
vered anything in his manner, which marked the feel- 
ing he had now betrayed. Her thoughts reverted 
instantly to him whom she loved with all the enthusi-. 
asm of a first attachment ; and though her nature was 
all kindness apd tenderness, she almost overlooked the 
pain Evelyn was doomed to suffer from her indiffer- 
ence, in the ingrossing sentiment which bound her 
undivided heart to another. When again they slack- 
ened their pace, Susan and Lord de Tracey rode 
beside them; for, leaving the road, they proceeded up 
a steep bank. The path again descending, led them 
to a green flat on the boarders of a sparkling burn, 
whose banks, enamelled with tliyme and daisies^ wild 
anemones, and violets, wafted a mingled perfume 
through the morning air, and called forth many excla- 
mations of enjoyment and delight from the sisters. 
Their companions were so deeply engaged with their 
own meditations, that their minds seemed scarcely at 
liberty to enter with real pleasure in their admiration 
of nature's beauties, ^usan did not lament the oppor- 
tunity which brought them together again, for she was 
wearied of acting a part, and it was much to appear 
pleased with the compliments which Lord de Tracey 
contrived artfully to introduce in whatever subject 
their conversation turned. Accomplished in all the 
arts of flattery, his compliments seemed to escape him, 
as if unguardedly led into the utterance of feelings 
that could not be suppressed. Then, ere the mind 
had leisure to reflect on their meaning, he contrived 
to change the subject to one of general interest, on 
which he descanted with so much address, that Susan 
could not but admire the eloquence of his language, 
and the grace of his manner; but notwithstanding all 
this, there was to her an absence of that nameless 
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cbarm^ without which, the highest attainments of mind 
seena to fail in their power to captivate the wayward 
heart of woman; and pre-occupied as hers already 
was, she would have preferred the ardent and reckless 
impetuosity which Hamilton every moment betrayed, 
to ail Lord de Tracey's pleasing wiles, even though 
prudence and judgment condemned the former. When 
she had retired that morning from the breakfast room, 
she had to endure, alone, the workings of her sensitive 
heart, struggling between the impulses of tenderness 
and the more imperious call of duty, which bade her 
relinquish hopes that could only be fostered on the 
ruins of her beloved sister's happiness. She had seen 
the energy of Eric's liianner, when engaged in con- 
versation with Margaret, that morning; her sentiments 
towards him were no secrets to Susan, for that.open- 
hearted sister knew not how to hide anything from 
her. She had remarked their mutual exchange of 
looks, and the private understanding which seemed to 
exist between them; she thought of the comparative 
coldness which Mr. Hamilton always evinced towards 
herself; and that which one less diffident might have 
deeoied a favorable sign, she had construed into a de- 
cided proof of indifference. With this conviction she 
sought relief by making a firm resolution, that she 
would never intrude, by word or look, upon the hap- 
piness of her more favored sister — on the contrary, 
that she would use every effort to conciliate her father 
towards £ric Hamilton, and induce him one day to 
give his sanction to the accomplishment of their wishes. 
With this view she had determined to assume a more 
favorable manner towards those whose addresses were 
favored by her father. Hard task, indeed, for the 
young and the enthusiastic to heal the heart's wound 
by forcing themselves to endure the unwelcome atten- 
tion of those they do not love. In the midst of poor 
Susan^s bitterness of heart, a ray of sunshine seemed 
to rest upon her pure mind, as the consciousness of 
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kind and virtuous endeavors soothed the anguish she 
had long silently en4ured, beneath the trial of unre- 
quited love. She could not bear for a moment to 
think that that joyous being who now gaily rode be- 
fore her should ever lose the sparkling charm of youth- 
ful happiness, which it was her delight to witness and 
to promote: and she would not have drawn a tear 
from that eye, even were it to ensure her own happi- 
ness. No: Margaret's secret was more than safe 
when she entrusted it to that generous, self-denying sis- 
ter; and she knew it well, though she knew not how 
much that sister endured in the * concealment of her 
own. They rode quickly on ; Margaret proposed a 
short race on the grass, and won it. The exhilaration 
of exercise brought an additional glow into her cheek, 
and she looked more brilliantly beautiful than ever. 
Evelyn almost forgot liis woes while gazing on her. 
The sisters laughed and joked together; their com- 
panions joined ; and Lord de Tra6ey appeared to more 
than usual advantage. Margaret was delighted with 
him, and thought he cpuld not have been in earnest 
when he spoke slightingly of Hamilton. Surely, 
thought she, amid the flush of hope and joy, which 
the smiling aspect of nature tended to excite — surely 
none who know him can overlook the excellence of 
his heart, the candour and generosity of his mind; his 
very faults seem more like virtues than the excellen- 
cies of others, — and then, so young — so handsome — so 
engaging ! " Where do you tliink," said she, in a low 
voice, ^^ can Mr. Hamilton have gone so suddenly ?" 
The question was so abruptly made, that Susan turned 
deadly pale; for, dreaming involuntarily at that mo- 
ment of the very person named, she felt as if her 
thoughts had been discovered. But Margaret's eager 
look of inquiry changed not. ^^ Have you really no 
suspicion ?" said Susan, endeavoring to smile. ^^ Is it 
possible that you did not anticipate some result from 
your conversation this morning?— Mr. Hamilton is not 
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wont to overlook a petition framed by so fi&rored an 
applicant as yourself. Surely, dearest, you knovv 
whither he has gone, and on what errand.'' 

'* Is it possibi«p?'' replied Margaret ; " but now you 
remind me — gh, dear 1" said she, "I do think you are 
right — bless him, the dear, good, kind-hearted 

" Miss Falkland !" cried Lord de Tracey, galloping 
up to them, *' you are mistaking your road ; you told 
me that path to the right was the one by which we 
were to follow to Gleniffar: if so, you have passed it" 

" True," replied Susan, turning her horse's head, — 
and the sisters found themselves once more escorted 
by their respective lovers; though each had that to 
think of which rendered their company at that mo- 
ment far from acceptable. 

The scenery now became at every advancing step 
so striking, that it was impossible for those so much 
alive to the beauties of creation, and the feelings which 
they excite, to remain insensible to them. The path- 
way wound through thick masses of birch and hazel 
and ash trees, whose stems were entwined with ivy 
and various colored mosses, while the grass beneath 
them was enamelled with primroses, violets and other 
wild flowers, relieved by the tender green of the 
young fern leaves; here the morning sun>ihad not yet 
penetrated, the dew still hung in silvery drops on every 
pencilled stem^ and, at intervals, where the trees and 
underwood were less thickly congregated, spots of 
verdure seemed to invite the traveller to repose. 
There the eye might gaze untired on the distant scene, 
which stretched beyond the wood: rocky hills, cover- 
ed with sheep or cattle, and here and there the pic- 
turesque formsof a herd watching them, or a shepherd's 
dog, whose bark sounded from afar, as a friendly 
cheering voice. At intervals, on the brow of the hills, 
a number of scattered huts lent animation and life to 
the wild scene; the wide expanse of azure sea beyond, 
mmgling with the cloudless sky, or only broken by 
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the distant sail, terminated the vista, which the party 
frequently stopped to gaze at, while the sisters some- 
times made a hasty sketch ; but the horses would not 
patiently await such an employment, and they there- 
fore proceeded as speedily as the difficulties of moun- 
tain roads would admit. They were now approachii^ 
the ruins of the old castle, which stood on an eminence, 
beneath whose rocky banks the burn widened, and 
over which several ash trees bent their graceful foli- 
age, relieving the dark grey of the ruined building. 
The scene was eminently characteristic of the Scotch 
highlands, and well calculated for the pencil; and Su- 
san, whose talent for that delightful art far surpassed 
that of most amateurs, and even of some artists, exe- 
cuted an exquisitely tasteful and feeding view, which 
called forth the unfeigned praises of her companions. 
Margaret was also engaged in the same undertaking; 
but Evelyn stationed himself by her, mended her pen* 
cils, and handed them to her; spoke so gently, so agree- 
ably, without once reverting to the subject which had 
alarmed her in the morning, that she forgot the un- 
pleasant sensations which they had caused. Her spi- 
rits rose to their usual lively tone, and tired of her 
sedentary occupation, she flung her sketch to the 
winds, and Hew as lightly as they, up the banks, and 
into the deserted chambers of the castle, stopping only 
to gather some wild flowers, and weave them round 
her hat, or to search for agates, which were often 
gathered there by the peasant children. Evelyn failed 
not to possess himself of the neglected sketch; but, 
disdaining to intrude where he feared himself unwel- 
come, he seated himself by Susan and Lord de Tracey ; 
at which arrangement, the former felt relieved, and 
the latter not particularly grateful. 

The day wore on, and, after partaking of some re- 
freshment at a neighboring cottage, Susan proposed 
returning homeward. " Oh, not so soon ! surely not 
yet," exclaimed Lord de Tracy and Evelyn, at once: 
but Susan was determined. 
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*'My father/' said she, << promised to meet us on 
our return, and 1 would not, for any pleasure, be the 
occasion of keeping him out after the sun has set." 

'^ Then the day has not been altogether unpleasant 
to Miss Falkland," said Lord de Tracey, in his most 
winning tone. 

*^ Surely," said Susan, ^^ no one can behold such a 
scene as this 

" In such society," interrupted Lord de Tracey 

** Without," continued Susan, (as if unobserving his 
parenthesis,) '* without enjoyment. I have been often 
here, but it always strikes me with some new beauty, 
for I aee it under diiierent aspects; and, as I pretend 
to be an artist, I am ever susceptible of new feelings 
for the same objects." 

"And I," said Lord de Tracey, "see it for the 
first time; butit will ever appear to me under one as- 
pect. The sunshine which your presence has impart- 
ed, is far brighter than that of this May-day, beauti- 
ful thougbit be. Memory will be my artist, and well 
does she know to fix her coloring on this heart, where 
one so lovely is enshrined." As he spoke, he led 
Susan to her horse, and ventured slightly 4o press her 
hand, as he assisted her to mount. Susan was silent, 
for she was grieved. No answering throb warmed 
her heart — no returning glance from her dark yet soft 
eye met the ardent gaze of her lover. She thanked 
bim for his assistance, and gently drawing the reins 
into her hand, moved forward. 

Evelyn awaited Margaret's command, and stood by 
her horse's head, to lend the same joyfully proffered 
aid to her: she was stooping to fasten her shoe ; but, 
ere he had time to assist her mounting, she sprang for- 
ward, and was on her horse in a moment. 

" You see," said she, " how independent I am ! " 

Evelyn looked reproachfully at her. "Happy 
tbey^" said he, " who can truly say they are indepen- 
dent — ^perhaps not quite so happy they who make 

5 
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Others slaves. Surely, Miss Margaret is not one of 
those who would rejoice in the enthralment of the un- 
happy" 

" No, Evelyn," said Margaret, with unwonted gra- 
vity ; " no : that, indeed, is not in my nature." 

It was long since Margaret had called hino by bis 
name : the habit which she had acquired in the inti- 
macy of childhood had since been dropped for the 
more formal appellation, which advance of years and 
change of circumstances seemed to call for ; but the 
fact of her doing so, at that moment, filled his heart 
with joy, and after a moment's silence, he exclaimed — 

"Oh Margaret! dear Margaret! would that we 
could recal the days of our childhood, when allseemed 
bright and smiling before us ; when you loved me — 
did you not ? — as a brother; when there was no other 
companion in your walks and rides ; when I assisted 
you to mount your pony, or to cross the bum, or to 
deck that hair with the flowers we had gathered toge- 
ther. Oh Margaret ! would that I could recal those 
days forever gone ! " 

" Yes, Evelyn," rejoined Margaret, gravely, " they 
are indeed gorie-^and for ever. The years which 
intervened during your absence abroad, estranged us, 
in a manner, from that degree of intimacy, which it 
would pot be suitable, now our childhood is passed, 
to resume. Let us be friends,«-^kind, warm friends, — 
that will not quarrel, even," concluded she, smiling, 
^'even though, in the wildness of my spirits, I prefer 
mounting my horse without assistance." Stie reached 
her hand to Evelyn as she began ; but, though she had 
thus playfully terminated the conversation, she feared, 
by the nervous pressure with which he grasped it, 
that poor Evelyn's ardor of feeling was by no means 
so easily repressed ; and it was with difficulty that she 
contrived, during the remainder of their ride, to render 
the conversation general, and. avoid such topics as 
might lead to the expression of sentiments which she 
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had unwittingly awakened, and which she thought 
herself incapable of returning. 

"Hark! "said Susan, as they drew within a few 
miles of the Castle. ^^Hark! what is that gun.^ — 
the report is so loud, I should almost think it was that 
of a cannon." 

" It is so in truth," replied Lord de Tracey : " and 
see, there is the smoke ! — it proceeds from that large 
brig." 

"From what ? " eagerly inquired Margaret; " from 
the brig i Oh ! see, her sails are set — she is about to 
leave the shore. — Oh ! poor Dugald ! — poor, poor 
Mary ! It is then too late ! " The thought struck 
her that she had been remiss in her exertions in their 
behalf, that an early application to her father might 
have saved these poor people from the misery that 
|waited them. The idea was so painful that she in 
vain strove to repress the tears that rose to her eyes. 
Susan observed her emotion, and, guessing the cause, 
was at her side in a moment, whispering words of 
consolation and encouragement. Evelyn, while he 
felt as much for her, dared not offer the kindness even 
of a brother. 

As they quickened their pace, the hopes which 
Susan had suggested lent new strength to her sister; 
and just as they reached the entrance to the Castle 
inclosure, a horseman galloping at full speed met them. 
It was Eric Hamilton, and quickly did the sisters re-* 
cognize him, all bright and beautiful, as he seemed ; 
bis glossy curls escaping from beneath the Highland 
bonnet he wore — his face flushed with a glow of health, 
and beaming with smiles, as he welcomed them. 

" What news ?" said Margaret eagerly. 

" Good news ! good news !" replied he : " good 
news to Miss Margaret! Dugald will not go abroad; 
and Mary will not, I think, ma^e any objections to the 
new arrangements — ^for which they have to thank you." 

'^ Oh ! thank you, thank you !" said Margaret, 
stretching out her hand to him in simple undisguised 
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pleasure. A tear stole down the cheek of Susan, but 
it was unobserved. — Hamilton's countenance fell. 
**One word from her," thought he, " would have amp- 
ly repaid me; but that word is withheld." He 
glanced at Lord de Tracey, and a pang of jealousy 
shot through his frame. They reached the Casde 
gate, and Margaret did not this time disdain assistance 
to dismount ; she was soon on the steps which led to 
her father's room, and told him her tale of joy as cor- 
rectly as haste and happiness would admijt. 

Susan had remained some paces behind her ; and, in 
endeavoring to jump from her saddle, her habit became 
entangled ; and, notwithstanding Lord de Tracey's as- 
sistance, she was on the point of falling forwards, 
when Mr. Hamilton sprang towards her and caught 
her in his arms. It was a moment of deep emotion to 
both, — but each heart beat secretly. Susan was cor^ 
fused. 

" Thank you," said she, hastily ; '* two good deeds 
in one day are more than most can boast o/ perform- 
ing." Eric's countenance beamed with joy. 

" A thousand were too well repaid by Miss Falk- 
land's approval;" — but Susan heard him not: over- 
whelmed with the dread of giving way to her own 
weakness, and acting treacherously towards her sister, 
she felt at that moment unequal even to meet her 
father, and rushed to her own apartment, where, bury- 
ing her face in her hands, she thought of all that had 
passed that day, and once more resolved to conquer 
her ill-fated attachment. 



CHAPTER VI. 

*■ The more a man valaea himself, the leas he ia valued by others; 
«ind it is a thousand to one that his foolish vain humour of pride 
mingles some odd, fiincifuU ridiculous, or unsavory in^predient in 
the actions or deportment of such men." 

Sib Matthiw Haui. 

How long Susan remained in silent meditation she 
knew not ; but she was first aroused from it by her 
sister, who ejntered hurriedly, having almost completed 
her toilette for dinner. <^ Susan ! Susan ! where are 
you ? Make haste, dear Susan, or you will be too late 
for dinner. But I fear, love, you are very tired ; or 
my foolish anxiety has annoyed you,^' said she, kissing 
her cheek kindly, "for your eyeg look very heavy, 
and I know you feel anything that has vexed me long 
after I have forgotten it. Cheer up, love, and make 
yourself very smart, I entreat ; you do not know why 
I ask it. Mr. Elliott, and his friend Mr. Richardson, 
have arrived, and old Mr. Lazenby, with his niece, 
Mrs. Stewart, also. Papa had quite forgotten to tell 
us that he expected them to-day. They had written 
to apprise him of their intention to favour us with a 
week's visit, and he laid the letter aside, and forgot 
all about it; so ever since Sir Thomas's departure, 
poor papa has had the benefit of their society all to 
himself. Mr. Lazenby has brought him on to his 
twenty- fourth chapter on pigs, and Mrs. Stewart has 
given him the entire history of her four sons, begin- 
ning at their birth, and carried forwards through the 
whole progress they have made, physically and men- 
tally, ever since. My father seems to be quite worn 
out; and no wonder. I must go to his relief; and 
pray, dear, follow me as soon as possible." So say- 
ing, she hastend to complete her toilette, and Susan, 

*5 
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commencing here, was soon ready to join the party 
in the drawing-room. 

Mshe laid her hand on the door, it was arrested by 
Mr. EUiott^s, who was about to enter at the some mo-* 
ment 

" If I do not mistake, Miss Falkland,'^ said he, fix- 
ing his lar^e grey eyes upon her, and the next moment, 
glancing at his own figure^ which, he flattered himself, 
was that evening adorned with no ordinary degree of 
elegance. ^' How charmed I am to see you ! How 
h^ve you been these hundred years? Let me see — ^ 
where did we last meet.^ Oh, yes,— at that horrid 

woman's, the Duchess of . Such ennuil not a 

soul there but oneself! What a delight, to see you 
once more comfortably P 

* Mr. Elliott still held the hand of Susan during 
this tirade, and impeded the possibility of her pro- 
gress farther, till she was obliged gently to hint that 
she had not yet made her curtsey to Mrs. Stewart. 
" How well your sister is looking !'' said he, advance 
ing his left arm to the door, which he threw open, 
and entered, still speaking close to the ear of Susan, as 
if on the most confidential footing. Not that he was 
in love with her, but he liked the SclcU of appearing to 
be on an intimate footing with so distinguished a person. 
Lord de Tracey was standing near the door, and soon 
arrested his progress by calling out — ^' Elliott! is that 
really your high mightiness ? I fancied you treading 
the classic shores of Greece, and waking the echoes 
of the Parthenon ; instead of that, I hear your dulcet 
tones in these northern regions! How can you breathe 
in this frigid zone, and at this inclement season .^" 

Susan heard something, in reply, of July and August 
being the only bearable months in this climate ; but 
she hastened to her father, who was reclining in his 
arm chair by the fire, amusing Margaret with an ac" 
count of his conversation with Sir Thomas Mac Call 
The rest of the party, except Mrs. Stewart, had gatb' 
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ered in a cluster in the next room-^she had not yet 
appeared. 

'* Well, Susan, my fairy queen, how are you ?^ said 
the General, kissing her forehead, as she leant forward 
to inquire how he had spent the day in their absence. 

'^ I am a little tired, entre nous soit il dit, of my com- 
pany, and I fear you are fatigued love with your long 
ride.^ 

Ere Susan had assured him that she was quite well, 
the door opened, and Mrs. Stewart^s double-soled 
leather shoes gave notice of her approach. She was 
dressed, or rather incased, in a very tight, scanty, 
dark brown silk gown, without attempt at ornament 
of any kind. Her features were regular, though hard^ 
and her clear broWu skin, without a semblance of co« 
lor, would have appeared to somewhat better advan* 
tage, had it been shaded round her face by some curls, 
and her thin bony neck veiled by some lace or trim- 
ming: but she appeared to prefer simplicity in each 
department of her toilette, for her coarse black hair 
Was closely cut around her forehead and neck, and 
scarcely appeared on her high brow: she would have 
been truly ugly, had not the regularity of her features 
in some measure redeemed the absence of taste which 
her general appearance conveyed. In a grufi low 
voice she hastily saluted Susan. '^ How do you do, 
my dear-^my dear? I find you did not expect us: 
but I hope we shan^t be too much for you.'' 

She was really fond of the Greneral and his daugh- 
ters, and it would have been necessary for those who 
observed her manners, to be acquainted with this fact) 
as she generally spoke as if greatly out of humor. 

Mr. Richardson next advanced — an odd looking lit- 
tle Irishman, with a large nose and prominent eyes, a 
bald head, and very red hands, which were peculiarly 
conspicuous from the fact of his wearing his sleeves 
always half-way up his arm. He sliook hands with 
Susan till the roughness of his grasp made the blood 
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mantle in her pale cheek, and continued to rattle on 
upon the exquisite pleasure of seeing old friends, to- 
tally regardless whether he received an answer or not; 
in fact Susan found she had enough to do to act the 
part of listener to Mrs. Stewart's account of her second 
boy's proficiency in the Greek language — of Willy's 
taste for trigonometry, and Alexander's love for Alge- 
bra: then she gave a long and melancholy history of 
lier eldest son's late sickness, and how* often the tu- 
mour in his side had been lanced, till poor Susan be- 
gan to feel not a little uncomfortable, and was greatly 
relieved by the announcement of dinner. 

Lord de Tracey advanced to claim the arm of Su- 
san, and whispered, that he could have wished her a 
better incentive to appetite than Mrs. Stewart's de- 
scription. Margaret gave her arm to Mr. Lazenby, 
and a meaning smile to Mr. Hamilton as they passed 
him — as much as to say, " You see what I am doom- 
ed to !" Mr. Elliott was fain to proceed alone, and 
was suddenly attacked with a bad cough, as if to con- 
vince his friend Mr. (tichardsoh that but for that acci- 
dent it would have been his right to walk before Mr. 
Lazenby; in fact, his mind was somewhat divided 
whether to rejoice at the presence of Lord de Tracey, 
or not. He wished to show Richardson on what an 
intimate footing he was with him, but disliked the 
thought of there being one superior to himself in such 
a retired spot as Walrond. 

Eric Hamilton was in high spirits, for he was next 
to Susan. \ Evelyn was on her other side, but silent 
and dejected. He could not forbear musing on the 
complete extinction to his dearest hopes, which he 
had read that morning in Margaret's words and looks. 
They had been kind indeed, but her self-possession 
had resolved all his previous fears into a despairing 
certainty. 

'' Pray," said Mr. Elliott, arousing him from hi» re- 
serve, ^' pray, Mr. Marchmont, will you be so obliging 
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as to change places with me ? I am positively frozen 
here ; and peihaps you will not feel tlie* want of the 
fire so ihuch as I do." 

"Certainly," replied Evelyn, rising; "I did not 
observe that you were suffering so much." 

**No," resumed Elliott, rubbing his hands, and 
winking his red eyes, " no one kncNvs the extent of 
what I endure in this dreadful climate." 

Margaret felt disgusted by the selfishness which 
seemed to actuate every movement of her new com- 
panion, and regretted the change. She well knew that 
Mr. Elliott's wish to change his place was not for the 
reason assigned ; but that he might be placed by one ' 
of the ladies, since on them he could better play off 
the artillery of his fascinations; besides which, hci 
wished that his friend Richardson should witness the 
success he enjoyed with the ladies. He was, however, 
in this instance, considerably disappointed; for Mr. 
Lazenby engrossed so much of Margaret's attention, 
that he could scarcely obtain one look or word of re- 
ply to the sublime ejaculations which he uttered from 
time to time, to display his superiority over the rest 
of tb^ company: such as "monstrous bore ! — egregious 
fool ! — c'est trop fort ! — cospetto di Bacco !" &c. &c. 

These were chiefly elicited by the eloquence of old 
Mr. Lazenby, who was that day in hi$ glory, finding 
Margaret a most patient listener. 

"Pray, Miss Margaret," the latter began, while his 
soup still remained untouched before him, and the rest 
of the company had entered on the first course, " pray, 
have you not seen the last number of my Berkshire 
Zoologia } Amazing ! I thought the General had re- 
ceived it a week ago; it contains the concluding part 
of my twenty-third chapter, and the opening of the 
twenty-fourth— perhaps the fullest and the most de- 
tailed, in that highly interesting work. General," 
continued he, in a louder tone, "did my servant neglect 
to send you my last number? I was more liberal to 
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yooj than to any of my friends — twenty copies, Gen- 
eral, hot-pressed, gilt edges, — eh !" 

'^ I am ashamed not having sooner thanked you for 
them," replied the General, "and the engravings are 
very beautifully executed." 

"Very beautiful," resumed Mr. Lazenby, and again 
turned to Margaret. "Amazing ! I inspected the de- 
signs myself, corrected the first impressions with my 
own hand. The artist was astonished. Amazing! 
He did not know my talent for drawing : but I have 
an amazingly accurate eye. You are, perhaps, not 
aware how exactly I can distinguish the smallest mis- 
• take in the shading — the least defect in the representa- 
Mon of color which can be described, you know, with- 
^ out the aid of a pallet. I was the first person who made 
that important discovery, and have circulated the hint 
among several of my artist friends. You are aware, 
Miss Margaret, that I am a great patron of the arts; 
and if you pl6ase, I will, to-morrow, point out to you 
the defects I observed in your sister's view of Glen- 
finna Castle." 

" Thank you, Mr. Lazenby," said Margaret, glad 
that the conversation sbonld turn from the pig-sty; 
* but she was not long delivered from it. 

" You must read my twenty-fourth chapter. I make 
all my young men read my twenty-fourth chapter. It 
does not, perhaps, give so general a view of the state of 
this interesting animal in this country, as connected 
with foreign breeds, but it enters more into detail of 
that particular breed so much esteemed by all con- 
noisseurs, and by none more than by myself. Amazing ! 

the Duke and Duchess of M travelled upwards 

of three hundred miles last year to inspect my pig- 
gery ; but I scarcely know what they will think when 
they renew their visit, which I expect they will do 
this autumn. Thei*e is not a gentleman in Great Bri- 
tain can boast of such a coUection-^amazing t" 

Margaret looked up, and her eyes met those of Eric 
Hamilton. He was laughing immoderately, which he 
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vainly attempted to conceal; but the endeavor was 
useless, for Mr. Lazenby w^s much too deeply en- 
grossed by the satisraction he enjoyed, by the con- 
sciousness of his superior talent, to perceive any dif- 
ference of opinion in the countenance of others. But, 
thinking he discovered an expression of inquiry in 
Hamilton's smile, he whispered to Margaret in a con- 
fidential tone. "Do you think, my dear, that Mr. 
Hamilton would like a copy of my work i It is a pity, 
poor young man, that he has not at present any fixed 
residence for the cultivation of such tastes, but perhaps 
he might like to show his friends that he is in the pos- 
session of so beautiful a work : it will be completed 
next year, and I then shall present it to His Majesty — 
thirty-six chapters will, I think, comprise all that can 
be said ; and I flatter myself few could say it better. 
AmazihgP 

^' Aoiazing fool !'' groaned Mr. Elliott, adjusting his 
diamond studs, and casting a look of withering con- 
tempt on the speaker. 

*' My next work," resumed Mr. Lazenby — " my 
next work. Miss Margaret, shall be a practical treatise 
on my favorite theory — you have doubtless heard 

of hr 

"Yes — no — I beg pardon," said Margaret, those 
thoughts had wandered far away from pigs and theo- 
ries from the moment Eric Hamilton's name was men- 
tioned. 

" Amazing ! have I never told you my theory, my 
dear Miss Margaret? I must have been dreaming. 
It is simply this :~but the subject will stand much en- 
larging, and will admit of many interesting anecdotes 
to illuminate the truth of it. My theory id this— the 
result of repeated experience : — talent, my dear Miss 
— ^talent is invariably derived from the mother ■ 
temper — temperament, and personal appearance, from 
the father. Do you not agree— ^is it not so ? — or have 
you failed to observe it? Youth, my dear lady, is often 
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unbbservanl ; but the fact is undeniable. By the by 
— I forget — did you evec see, my father?" Margaret 
could scarcely repress a smile, for Mr. Lazenby him- 
self was past seventy. She however replied, as 
gravely as she could, in the negative. 

"Ah ! very true. Amazing ! you never saw bim — 
no; but," continued he, lifting his bands and eyes with 
most absurd energy of manner, and totally regardless 
of his untasted plate, which the servant at that moment 
removed, " what a face — what a figure ! the face of 
an Adonis-^the countenance of%an Apollo — the sta- 
ture and muscular strength of a Hercules !^' 

"What a degenerate son!" grumbled Mr. Elliot, 
glancing contemptuously at the diminutive figure of 
Mr. Lazenby, who, with his thickly powdered bead, 
uplifted shoulders, and absurd expression of sel&con- 
ceit, appeared at that moment, not unlike a French 
hairdresser, of the ancient regime. 

"My mother-^ she was long in her grave before 
my father : the sword soon wore out the scabbard. 
She Was not, indeed, eminent for her beauty, but for 
talent— for superiority of intellect — ^for correctness 
of judgment — for flights of fancy — amazing ! she was, 
indeed, a rara (wis ■ ^ We ne'er shall look upon 
her like again !" 

" Miss Margaret !" exclaimed Mr. Richardson, in 
a broad Irish accent, — " PU drink wine with you !" — 
Margaret bowed. 

"I have endeavored to instruct my unsophisticated 
friend, and cure him of his hyperborean habits," said 
Elliott, in a condescending tone, which it was impos- 
sible for others to overhear ; though the voice sounded 
sufficiently loud to attract curiosity, which the speaker 
intended ; — ^*' but all in vain ; so 1 have given it up as 
a hopeless task ; and there is something amusing in 
his total ignorance of the common rules of society." 

" What's that you're saying, Elliott ? I dare say 
aoooe comment on our wild Irish manners ; but I don't 
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€are — the heart of an Irishman, Miss, is where it 
should be. Command me in any way, and 'pen my 
word you will find me your willing- servant" 

"I wish, then, very much, to hear some entertain- 
ing anecdotes of your peasantry, and you must have a 
rich store of them," said Margaret, glad of an oppor- 
tunity to turn the conversation from the egotism of 
her two companions. 

Richardson needed but a hint, and, spite of the 
distance at which they were placed, and the necessity 
of speaking in no gentle tones, he continued to ply 
Margaret's ear with Limerick fairs — feeling for heads 
—shillelaghs, &c., till she began once more, to sigh 
for the conclusion of dinner, which would release her 
from bestowing her attention on what became so tire- 
some, and would hasten the moment when Eric Ham- • 
ilton might again be near her. 

Evelyn and Mr. Mac Farlane, the chaplain, had 
become apparently deeply engaged in conversation, 
unheard by the rest of the company, and the General 
was compelled to listen to Mrs. Stewart's intermina- 
ble discussions. In fact, he and his daughter Marga- 
ret were tbe victims of the evening ; the rest of the 
party were all happy in their diflFerent ways. Mr. 
Lazenby had obtained a good listener — Mr. Elliott 
the place, which, next to being near Susan, he most 
coveted. Mr. Richardson was delighted, for he was 
seldom, if ever, otherwise ; and this evening, which 
admitted him in such society, appeared one of espe- 
cial enjoyment. Lord de Tracey flattered himself 
that he was gaining ground in the good graces of Su- 
san; and Eric Hamilton and she were silently and 
secretly satisfied with being near to one another, hear- 
ing one another's voices, and experiencing that thrill 
of nameless joy, which those only can estimate, who 
bave loved as long, as truly, and as purely as they 
loved, and loved in secret Poor Susan's joy was, 
indeed, embittered by the remembrance, that she must 
6 
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relinquish it to another, and that other her beloved sis- 
ter. Could she rob her of such happiness ? 

Eric Hamilton's enjoyment was, indeed, impaired 
by the dread that his affection might never be return- 
ed : but that evening, flushed by the consciousness of 
having merited and received her approbation, — elated 
by the irrepressible kindness of her manner, — !:>impas- 
sioned by the superiority of her loveliness, — he felt, at 
that moment, as if it would be treason to interrupt his 
felicity by one distrusting or anxious thought of the 
future. 

When the gentlemen appeared in the drawing-room, 
they found Mrs. Stewart endeavoring to listen to 
strains, which would have summoned them sooner, 
could the voice whose sweet tones saluted their ears, 
have reached the dining-room, — Margaret was sing- 
ing, and accompanying herself on the harp. There 
is something in the tones of that instrument peculiarly 
inspiring when touched by a feeling hand, and accom- 
panied with that most affecting of all instruments, a 
female voice; the high notes of Margaret's were at 
that moment enriched by the deep and mellow tones 
of her sister ; they seemed to be the irrepressible ex- 
pression which escaped as it were from the fulness of 
her heart. The gentlemen, by one consent, paused 
at the door^ fearful to lose a note of such exquisite 
harmony. The General was the first to ^peak. 

" Well sung, my bonny birds ! There are more in 
the grove than you know of; so npw, I fear, we shall 
lose the best song, except you can engage another 
songster with a stronger note," added he, taking Lord 
de Tracey by the hand, and leading him up to Susan, 
with his usual simplicity — " Susan,, my queen, ask 
Lord de Tracey to join you. I am certain he can 
sing, for I overheard him the other morning, when he 
thought no one was by." 

Lord de Tracey assured the ladies of his inability 
to comply with their request; but in obedience to 
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General Falkland's desire, the sisters again sang a 
duo; the company was unfeignedly delighted. Mr. 
Lazenby advanced. 

^^ Pardon me, my dear young ladies, but I must 
criticise that last cadence. It was well executed, but 
too loud — too loud, I say, not by the voices, but by 

the instrument. I was at Lady F 's concert, a 

short tinie ago ; B and T were singing the 

favorite duo, ^' Deh senti ah pieta." The rest of the 
company had failed to observe that the accompani- 
ment was too loud, when I took occasion, after the 
clapping of hands bad ceased, to remark it: at once 
every musician agreed with me ; they sang it again, 
and kept the low pedal down ; the effect was amazing 
—applause was re-doubled — and the duo encored. 
Will you, my dear ladies, try the experiment ?'' 
General Falkland rang for coffee during this tirade. 

Mrs. Stewart whispered, in a low; growling voice, 
that her uncle's judgment on every subject was aston^ 
ishing. 

Mr. Lazenby put his motion to the vote, as the la- 
dies were fearful of an encore^ and wondered not that 
it was carried by acclamation. The duo was repeat- 
ed; and every one, except Mr. Elliott, agreed to 
make the vain old man happy, by assuring him that 
if possible, it was more perfect when sung according 
to bis directions. Mr. Elliott retired in disgust, and 
seated himself in an arm chair, with a book, which, 
though turned up-side-down, seemed completely to 
engross his attention; till a famous shooting match 
was mentioned by Lord de Tracey, when he could 
no longer forbear, but, rising suddenly, declared by 

^ow many brace he had beat the Duke of , while 

Kichardson stared, and Mr. Lazenby exclaimed, 
" Amazing !" 

In the meantime Evelyn had contrived to interest 
Margaret in showing her some views of Greece, 
Hrhich Mr. Elliott had brought with him, and Eric 
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Hamilton lingered by Susan, while she sang alteroate- 
ly Scotch and Irish ballads. He could not utter his 
delight, but Mr. Richardson, who had no reason for 
silence, continued his notes of approbation; not so 
melodiously, but far more loudly, than those by which 
he was enchanted. 

General Falkland alternately conversed with Mr. 
Mac Farlane and Mr. Lazenby, and Mrs. Stewart 
was deeeply engaged on a new work on education, 
so that she was unwillingly interrupted by Susan, 
when, at the usual hour for retiring, she advanced to 
inquire whether she felt prepared for the hour of rest } 

" May I ask one moment's conversation to-morrow. 
morning ?'' said Eric Hamilton, in a low voi^e to 
Margaret. 

The blood rushed to her cheeks, and her heart beat 
to suffocation. 

" When — where did you say ?'' said she, with ill- 
concealed embarrassment. 

Mrs. Stewart perceived that her company was not 
wanted ; and she began a long exhortation to Susan, 
on the necessity of holding her handkerchief to her 
mouth, when she went out into the hall, after singing, 
in that warm room. 

"In the conservatory, if you please, before the 
morning service," said Eric, smiling; for he -was most 
anxious to banish from her mind any feeling of awk- 
wardness which might arise from his proposition. 
"Shall Susan accompany me?" she asked; Eric 
looked disconcerted. **I fear," he replied, "your 
sister will scarcely feel sufficiently interested in what 
I have to say, to give herself that trouble ; nor should 
I venture so far to bore you, as Elliott would say, but 
that you have shown me that unworthy instruments 
may be employed to effect your generous purposes." 

" But I must bid you good night," said Margaret, 
" for, see, Susan is going." So saying, she scarcely 
stopped to touch his band : but, with a light heart, full 
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of hope and joy, kissed her sister, bade good night to *• 
Mrs. Stewart, and in her happy dreams, saw Eric 
Hamilton beside her, with Du^ld and Mary in their 
bridal attire, receiying the nuptial benediction. 

The slumber of Susan was less profound, her dreams 
less happy; for in the last interview between Eric 
Hamilton and her sister, which she had not dared to do 
more than glance at, but which her imagination pic- 
tured in too bright a coloring for her heart's happiness, 
she had guessed enough to distrust those waking dreams 
of joy which her sense of duty and affection had not 
been sufficient that day totally to repress. 
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CHAPTEE VII. 

'* O Delia, win my thoug'hts to thine i 
That half the color of thj life is mine i 
Vet, conecious of the dangerous charm* 

Soon would iturn my steps away; 
Nor oft provoke the lovely harm, 

Nor lull my reason's watchful sway." 

AKJBNSIDlf. 

It was nearly an hour before the usual time for meet" 
ing in the chapel, that Margaret was seen, from the 
garden which fronted the conservatory, by the early 
Mrs. Stewart, who was taking her constitutional walk, 
with no other companion than a Greek Lexicon, which 
she was diligently studying for the sake of her dear 
Willie. She, however, closed the book, when she 
perceived Margaret, and, intercepting her with a 
friendly, but most unwelcome grasp, invited her to 
take a healthful ramble before breakfast. Margaret 
pleaded the slightness of her shoes, and the absence 
of a bonnet. 

" Very true, my dear — very true," said she,-quiet- 
ing at once all Margaret^s fears •, ^ it would be quite 
imprudent in you to venture out so thinfy clad. That 
comes of the useless clothing young people wear now- 
a-days. Look, my dear, at these boots; they last me 
from morning till night — I never need to change them. 
And remark my stockings:'^ so saying, with masculine 
energy she drew up the border of her brown duffle 
pelisse, or rather riding coat, and displayed a thick 
muscular leg incased in a coarse blue worsted stocking, 
oyer which she had drawn a pair of double-soled In- 
dia-rubber boots, further secured by brown garters, 
to correspond with the dress above. Her closely 
clipped hair was covered with a brown duffle cap en- 
circled by a border of fur, which she had so effectually 
pulled on as almost to reach the bridge of her nose^ 
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and only partially disclosed one eyelid, so that her 
black sparkling eyes produced a very droll effect* 
The contrast her figure made with the light airy form 
of the lovely girl who stood beside her, with long 
glossy ringlets playing over a neck, as white as ivory, 
was not lost on Evelyn, who from the window of his 
dressing-room beheld them ; nor could he refrain from 
entertaining a painful anxiety, as he saw the retreating 
figure of his beloved Margaret return to the conserva- 
tory ; while Mrs. Stewart again re-opened her Lexi- 
con, and pursued her constitutional walk through the 
garden. When Margaret entered the appointed spot 
for her meeting with Eric Hamilton, she had not long 
to wait in suspense, ere he appeared, thanking her for 
her kindness, and, with a bright eye and gay smile, 
proceeded to enquire after her sister^s health. 

*' I hope," continued he, "you will forgive my troub- 
ling you so far as to ask you to interest yourself yet 
more in our poor friends, since it is through your kind- 
ness that they have already been saved so much sor- 
row; but I wish to write to-day to my agent, to make 
some necessary arrangements, previous to Dugald's 
taking the farm I promised them, and you can assist 
me, by giving me some additional information concern- 
ing him and his family. Oh ! my dear Miss Marga- 
ret,'' added he, taking her hand affectionately, ''would 
that I had spent my life otherwise than I have done ! 
I should not be reduced to this state of wretchedness, 
— a bitterness of heart which I feel I have deserved P 
Could vanity be attributed to the conscious girl, 
who, as she beheld before her the object of her heart's 
best affection, with moistened eye and trembling hand, 
which, in the fulness of his emotion for another, he 
convulsively grasped, felt, in the throbbings of her 
own bosom, a secret pleasure, mixed with affectionate 
sympathy ? 

In the sorrow he betrayed, she fancied all that was 
most gratifying to her secret hopes, and these lameiH 
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tations for miaspent time and fortune, seemed the 
promptings of a heart that longed to devote itself to 
her. Could she be blamed by the most severe for 
warmly returning the pressure of his hand, and wish- 
ing, by her tenderness, to soothe his every sorrow, 
avert future evil, and, by her example and self-denial, 
wean him from every evil habit ? 

And was Eric Hamilton toilfully blind in reading 
nothing in her sympathy beyond the expression of a 
sister^s kindness ? His heart was too fully pre-occu- 
pied with one object, to discern what would have 
been apparent to an indifferent spectator; and when 
their conversation ended, and he had obtained from her 
the information and advice which he sought, he felt 
no self-reproach at heedlessly endangering her peace 
of mind ;— he saw no bashfulness in her manner, as she 
gave him the sprig of myrtle from her bosom, nor had 
he any wish to deceive her, by placing it in his own. 

It requires-but a trifling object to distract the peace 
of an anxious mind ; and poor Evelyn, who recognized 
the sprig he had seen Margaret gather while walking 
with Mrs. Stewart, well knew whose hand had be- 
stowed it on his rival, — and once more he resolved to 
strive to overcome the hopeless passion which con- 
sumed him. 

The breakfast party seemed as if no anxiety preyed 
upon them : the necessity which all felt of concealing 
their secret doubts and fears, induced them to exert 
themselves more than usual, to talk upon indifferent 
subjects ; and so successful was the attempt, that, even 
Mr. Lazenby's eloquence, and Mr. Elliott's egotism, 
were absorbed in general conversation. The day be* 
came wet and cold, and the ladies could not venture 
out. In compliance with the entreaties of some of the 
gentlemen, that they might examine Miss Falkland's 
portfolio, most of the party repaired, after breakfast, 
to the sitting room, vvhere Lord de Tracey contrived 
so successfully to draw out his friend Elliott, that all 
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were equally astonished and delighted at his powers 
of pleasing. 

He had a peculiarly liappy manner of relating anec- 
dotes and describing scenes which he had visited ; and 
while he knew that those who listened to him must 
acknowledge his superiority, and that he needed not 
at every moment to convince them of it, his conversa- 
sation proved equally instructive and amusing. 

Lord de Tracey, seated by Susan, and looking over 
the drawing in which she was engaged, knew not the 
hours were passing, since each flew by unheeded in 
the enjoyment of the present. Eric Hamilton was 
less satisfied ; for, though he sat apart writing letters, 
his eye continually turned from his employment to gaze 
on Susan, whose proximity to her lover was by no 
means pleasing to him. Margaret was at work, and 
Evelyn reading, or attempting tO'read, by her. Mr. 
Richardson and Mrs. Stewart braved the rain, and 
were taking a friendly walk beneath their umbrella, — 
each agreeing, that exercise, with an agreeable com- 
panion, was the most pleasant thing in the world. 
Oeneral Falkland was engaged in his own room, with 
Mr. Mac Farlane. 

As they all assembled for luncheon, the arrival of 
the post served for a time to arrest the conversation 
of those who received packets of letters and newspa- 
pers, which were soon spread over the table, the arri- 
val of the post in the country is an event of import- 
ance, to all. 

Susan received no letters, and Mr. Elliott was evi- 
dently much disconcerted, on opening the only one 
put into his hand, to see at the head of it a large print 
of a cocked hat and the king's arms, which betrayed 
the nature of its contents to be a call on his purse. 
He quickly folded, and endeavored to conceal it, as if 
it had been of some importance. " No news," said he 
to Miss Falkland, "nothing going on in the political 
world, — stagnant and dull as ditch- water. Very 
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Strange," continued he, rising, and going towards the 
window, as if fte still expected that, in which he bad 
been disappointed. ^^ Very strange, that I should have 
no letters from " 

^' I trust none of your family are ill," said Susan. 

'^Oh no," resumed Mr. Elliott, returning towards 
her, having elicited the question which he wished, '*Oh 

no, not at all ; but I expected to hear from Lady F , 

my particular friend: surely the letters must have 
miscarried — deuced irregular, these Highland posts 
are. By the by, Miss Falkland, I think yeu are not 
acquainted with Lady F — ^; sad pity — she would do 
even you a monstrous deal of good — pro-digious fine 
woman !" 

" I am not sure," replied Susan, " that I am very 
ambitious of her particular acquaintance, notwithstand- 
ing your encomiuips." 

" And wherefore ?" inquired Mr. Elliott, "ah ! that 
is just the prejudice acquired by living so much in the 
country. Forgive me, my dear Miss Falldand ; but 
you have shown a decidedly biassed mind, by the ex- 
pression of that opinion. 1 must endeavor to remove 
It ; though I must confess, that I was somewhat dis- 
posed to think as you do. Thank Heavens! I am 
DOW undeceived, and have been indebted for some of 
the pleasantest moments in my life to my intimate ac- 
quaintance with this highly gifted woman." 

Susan scarcely heard this concluding sentence, for 
her eyes followed her valued friend Evelyn, who, af- 
ter perusing a letter, hastily left the room, in evident 
emotion. Mr. Elliott did not see him ; he' was at that 
moment entirely engrossed with, what was to him, a 
far more interesting object — self. 

" I must tell you, my dear Miss Falkland, how I 

first really discovered the worth of Lady F . I 

knew her husband very well, and had often met her 
in the gay world, in which she is, as you know, one 
of the most recherche^ the most* admired, the most en- 
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vied, and consequently the most calumniated; but I 
then merely thought of her as of other women of fash- 
ion, who might have no mind which could sympathise 
with mine. It happened, however, that not having 
quite as much to do as usual, I thought I would 

give a day or two to Lord P , whose moors are 

particularly good. It was late when I reached their 
chateau, for I never think of starting till the sun has 
warmed our chilly atmosphere for some hours; and 
that day, I travelled so late that it became cold again. 
The house was quite full of all sorts of people — raga- 
muffins and tigers withal — such as one cannot keep 
clear of in this country. The party were at dinner, 
before I had made my toilette; but a vacant place 
was left for me, by Lady P-- — . She eyed me from 
head to foot, as much as to say, " Are you like the 
rest of these savages?" and I seized that opportunity 
to express a hope, that dinner had not been delayed 
on my account: she smiled contemptuously, and I 
thought her as prodigious a bore as 1 had expected. 
So I turned to my next companion, who was a native 
—a simple country girl, delighted to be noticed; and 
who amused me with her unsophisticated astonish- 
ment, at all I looked, and all 1 said. I believe the 
poor girl flattered herself, by the time the desert 

came, that she had made a conquest; but . — " 

" Will you be so good as to help me/^ said Susan, 
who began to be as tired of this long anecdote, as she 
was anxious to bring it to a conclusion. 

"Ob, certainly," said Mr. Elliott. ««What a 

knife! Well; but I return to my simpleton. I 

soon undeceived the poor thing; for I hold it wrong, 
and quite contrary to my principles, to break a coun- 
try girPs heart. (He had vainly used his endeavors, 
in that way, more than once.) So, perceiving a re- 
spectable looking doctor, who appeared to be more 
intelligent than some of the rest of the party then as- 
sembled, I talked to him, and gave him some of my 
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Turkish receipts, till bis delight expressed itself so op- 
pressively, that I quitted the table. Next morning, 
having breakfasted in my dressing-room, I found on 
going down stairs, that most of the men were already 
gone out to shoot. I strolled about, till I found my- 
self in the lady's boudoir, and there I remained, tete- 
a-tete, for four hours, perfectly unconscious that sq 
many had elapsed, so lively was her wit, so sparkling 
her imagination, so eloquent her descriptions; so per-, 
feet an insight into the workings of the human mind 
did she evince, that I positively told her, as I after- 
wards joined her in th& garden, that I should wish eve- 
ry word she had uttered were written down, that I 
might not lose one syllable, though the effect she had 
produced, never could, nor never* shall, 'pon my soul, 
be effaced from my niind. Since then we have been 
on the most intimate terms, and I need not say, how 
highly I value her friendship." 

" My dear Susan,'- said General Falkland, " Sher- 
bourne tells me, that we may expect hina and Lady 
Sherbourne and his daughters, next Friday, on their 
way to town." Susan, said nothing; but she looked 
at her father with an arch smile, not exactly conveying 
an expression of satisfaction at the news. 

Margaret laughed immoderately. "This will, per- 
haps, amuse you more," said she, putting a letter into 
her sister's hands, sealed with an enormous quantity of 
green wax, on which was engraven a hand and ring, 
over which was inscribed, " Joys I double — sorrows 
I divide." The address was in a hand unknown to her; 
and the whole appearance of the letter was so extra- 
ordinary, that she paused to examine it. In one cor- 
ner was written in small text, with many waves and 
flourishes, "pn»o/e;" a little lower, the name of 
"Miss Margaret;" and, on the left hand side, four 
capital letters revealed more completely the reason of 
the secresy enjoined at the top : R— S — V — ^P. The 
contents of this curious looking document fully corres- 
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ponded to the promise held forth on the outside. It 
was as follows : — 

(< Dear Madam, 

It is now some time since I have had occasion 
to observe your many excellent qualifications, which, 
united to a pleasing person, have made such inroads 
' on my peace, that I feel my happiness incomplete, till 
I have, my dear Madam, made you the offer of my 
heart and hand. No man can feel more indifference, 
than myself, to those worldly advantages, which are 
the inducements of many, when they determine upon 
entering into the holy and happy estate of matrimony. 
I am aware that your fortune, my dear Madam, is 
very unequal to that which I have to offer; but such 
inequalities I can overlook, and you will, doubtless 
know how to appreciate the disinterested nature of 
my feelings, by such an irrefragable proof of my af- 
fection. 

You will observe, that I have enjoined privacy on 
the outside of this letter, in order to spare you the 
agitation, which a suspicion of its contents on the 
part of your father and sister might bring on; and I 
particularly request silence on the subject of my in- 
tentions, till the time arrives, when I may subscribe 
myself, more entirely than at present. 

Yours, 

'Thomas Mac Call." 

The supposed agitation having evaporated in an un- 
controllable burst of laughter from Margaret, and lent 
somewhat more of severity to Susan's judgment, than 
she w'as wont to pass on any one, however tfieserving 
of ridicule or censure, General Falkland inquired the 
cause of Margaret's mirth, and her sister's invectives 
against ignorance and presumption. The injunctidbs 
to silence, therefore, which Sir Thomas had added in 
his postscript were disobeyed; and General Falkland 
7 
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perused the letter wbich hk daughter gave hiih, with 
somewhat of the same feelings which \hey expressed, 
more loudly than his benevolence and calmness of 
manner would permit him to do. He whispered to 
Margaret that he trusted she would send as polite a 
rejection to Sir Thomas's overtures as she could frame; 
while she replied, that at least this occurrence would 
prevent their being so often favored with those morn- 
ing visits which formed no very agreeable interruption 
to their eccupations. 

" At least,** my dear, resumed her father, " do not 
keep the poor man in suspense. I shall send a mes- 
senger to-day to -, as 1 have some business to set- 
tle with Sir Thomas, and he may also receive your 
sentence." 

Margaret hastened to obey her father^s commands; 
and the day having now become quite fine, the rest of 
the party separated to prepare for walking. 

When she again entered the drawing-room, she 
found Evelyn alone. He started as she approached, 
for her footstep was so light, he was not aware of her 
presence till she stood before him. 

'< May I ask," said Margaret, with a kindness of 
manner which deeply affected him, '' may I ask if you 
have received bad news ? I almost feared so when 
you left us so suddenly ; but I was so much amused 
with a very absurd letter I had before me, that I am 
ashamed to say I forgot every thing else." 

Evelyn endeavored to repress his emotion; but tears 
were in. his eyes, as he replied, with a faltering voice, 
^^I have, indeed, received intelligence which has filled 
me with self-reproach» and shown me the omission of 
a duty which I must seek instantly to repair. Oh! 
how I larnent the selfishness which has made me for- 
get the wants and wishes of others, in the indulgence 
of my own gratification ! It te but fair I should now be 
.the suSieref !" 
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^' What can you mean?'' said Mai^aret; '^you speak 
in riddles to me; but lam sure you wrongfully accuse 
yourself when you say jou are sel^sh.'' 

'' Aod is it not so, Margaret, when I have lingered 
here these last two months, indulging in vain and pre- 
sumptuous thoughts and wishes, which never can be 
realized, while my uncle — my father's only brother— 
the last of his race save myself, widowed and alone— 
neglected by me^ and, I now learn, on a bed of sick- 
ness—perhaps of death — is it not selfish in me to have 
banished the remembrance of mch a relation for the 
sake of dreams which | now awake to disappoint- 
ment?" 

" 1 do indeed regret," said Margaret, who felt sin- 
cerely for the emotion which the usually calm and 
placid Evelyn at that moment betrayed. She scarcely 
knew by what method to soothe him ; for having be- 
come aware of 'his unhappiness, she was^too much 
confused to find words of sober consolation with which 
to address him.. Afraid to utter the kind ones which 
her nature suggested, lest he should mistake hej, and 
construe her words too favorably to his hopes,—" I 
trust," at length she spake, " that your uncle may not 
be so ill as the letter leads you to imagine; 'and when 
he is cheered and revived by your kind care and at- 
tendance, he will not remember that you have absented 
yourself so long from him : surely he could not expect 
that at your age you should devote yourself entirely 
to his sick couch." 

" At all events," said Evelyn, " I ought to have 
done so. But enough of that; I mnst not annoy you 
by farther expressions of my regret ; I shall find my 
punishment in years of lonely sorrow^ such as I trust 
you will never experience. 1 must leave you to-mpr- 
row, and perhaps may never again visit these dear 
scenes, where I have spent days of happiness such as 
niay not again return for me. Blessings be on you, 
dear Margaret," added he, burying his face in his 
hands, while tears almost choked his utterance. 
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" May every fondest wish of your heart be realized ! 
Mine will not break, if such be the result of what has 
occasioned me so much suffering. May the bliss which 
he enjoys, who has rt)bbed me of every hope, lead him 
to all that is best and noblest in human thought and 
Action ! and may your path be bright and happy as my 
prayers implore !^' 

Margaret trembled froni head to foot: she knew 
not her secret had been discovered ; for, till that mo- 
ment, Evelyn had. appeared blind to that, which, in 
such an open nature as hers, could scarcely be concealed 
from so intimate a friend. But as he proceeded, with 
a wtirmth and vehemence unusual to hiift, to call d(}wn 
blessings on her and on Eric Hamilton, as if their 
happiness were, indeed, iriseperably connected, she 
could not refrain from admiring the generosity and 
nobleness of mind of her early friend and companion. 
While she kicitly allowed the -justice of his syrmises, 
by thanking him warmly for his good wishes, she 
could not refrain her tears 6f sympathy for his afflic- 
tion, though she uttered no words of consolation. 

" Hear me, Margaret ! When I am gone, should 
pain or sorrow ever visit you — which' Heaven avert ! 
— remember the companion of your infancy, the friend 
of your youth ; remember that no one — no, Margaret, 
not even he whom I cannot name now — can sympa- 
thise more truly, or would devote himself more en- 
tirely to preserve you from any sorrow, to guard you 
from every misfortune. Should such a day ever 
frown upon you, think of me, I entreat you, and, trust 
me, I will fly to serve you, though it should be to 
the earth's utmost boundary. Yes, Margaret, these 
are not vain words ; this heart beats with no sudden, 
no transient emotion *, the love that years have fostered, 
pervades my very being, nor can be extinguished but 
with life itself.'' 

Margaret extended her hand : he clasped it to his 
heart, and to his lips *, then, rising suddenly, as if un- 
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able to trust his utterance farther, was leaving the 
room, when turning, once more, with a melancholy 
smile, he said : ^^ Margaret ! do you remember giving 
me, years ago, when you were yet a child, a small 
plant of jessamine P Perhaps you have forgotten it ; 
but I planted it in the summer-house, near the bum, 
and have often gazed on its white blossoms, when 
you w^re slumbering. Will you nurture it for my 
sake ? Will you not permit its removal from that 
spot I Will you, sometimes, wear a sprig of its bios* 
soms in memory of one who is an exile from these 
dear scenes, for your sake !'^-*Margaret promised; 
and) leaning her brow against the marble of the chim- 
ney-piece, she beheld not the last agonize^} glance of 
poor Evelyn, as he rushecnrom her presence. 

'* Bless me!'' said Mrs. Stewart, who entered 
abruptly in walking costume ; " bless me, my dear 
girl, what are you atout, musing here alone ? We 
have been all through the wood, and round by the 
strath. We met your father and sister, and all the 
gentlemen. My uncle pointed out an excellent spot 
for the erection of a piggery, which will be a beauti- 
ful object from the windows; and the General has 
serious thoughts of following his advice. Why, mj 
dear, were you not with us ?'^ 

*^I had letters to write," said Mai^ret, glad that 
the afternoon was so far advanced, that the light was 
scarcely strong enough to betray the traces of emotion 
on her countenance. " I fear it is too late, now, to 
go ouf 

** Too late, my dear I** rejoined Mrs. Stewert, " to 
be sure it is ; but how foolish, to write letters at such 
a time ! I never allow niy children to write a word 
till they have taken an hour's walk ; and even their 
Greek lessons are deferred in the morning till they 
have had soioie exercise." 

The steps of the rest of the party were heard ad- 
vancing ; and Margaret, excusing herself on the plea 
7* 
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of a head-ache, was retreating ; but, ere she reached 
the fttaircase, Eric Hamilton was by her side : he held 
in his hand a nosegay, from which he drew some flow- 
ers, and begged her to accept of them. Poor Evelyn 
was almost forgotten, as she placed them carefully in 
water on the table; but when she recalled his words^— his 
broken-hearted appearance — the generosity of his feel- 
ings—the excellence of his long-tried disposition, she 
again felt more deeply for his sorrow, than she could 
have imagined herself capable of doing for any but 
one« 

The dinner party was> assembled at table before 
she re^appeared, and she was » good deal confused 
by the inquiries which were generally made, as to 
the cause of her unusual lAeness. Her father rallied 
her on her having suffered, by his command, to refuse 
so much that was delightful for his sake. Evelyn 
looked inquiringly; a thousand contending thoughts 
passed through his mind ; but he remembered what 
Sir Thomas had told him concerning his intentions, 
and he guessed General Falkland's meaning. Mar- 
garet glanced at Hamilton, and could not help feeling 
disappointed at observing no curiosity depicted on 
tda countenance. He was gazing fixedly on her sis- 
ter, who seemed to be deeply engaged in conversa- 
tion with Lord de Tracey. The nosegay he had 
given Margaret was in her bosom, but being mostly wild 
flowers, these early spring blossoms soon faded, and 
as she observed their decay, a sigh escaped her, not 
unremarked by Evelyn, who, pale and dejected, wais 
placed opposite to her, and could not avoid taking 
many a lingering look on that dear countenance which 
he thought, he might soon see no more. 

In reply to one of Mrs. Stewart's numerous ques- 
tions, the General acquainted her with Evelyn's in- 
tended departure. ^^ But,'' added he, '< there ' is one 
comfort in his absence — we know that he will very 
soon return; at least in as far as aught of certainty per- 
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tains to human will ; for he is aware, I cannot long be 
happy without him, and the house is not itself when 
he is away." 

Evelyn dared not trust himself to speak, or even to 
look towards Margaret, ia whose cheek a crimson 
blush was rising, and an emotion ao painful 'tightened 
her respiration, that her sister observed her distress, 
and wondered at the cause, for she had not then learnt 
the full ex/en^of poor Evelyn^s unh^ppiness; though she 
could not but be aware of his affection for Margaret. 
The evening passed gloomily. Mr. Lazenby, finding 
the ladies had become inattentive, contented himself 
with Mr. Mac Farlane as a listener, and the good man 
was forced to hear, for the. hundredth time at least, 
the history of his Zoologia, an embryo work on his 
favorite theory. Mrs. Stewart contrived to lay violent 
hands on Mr. Elliott, whom she literally detained by 
holding his button*hole in spite of his impatience, while 
recording to him her family history, from the first of 
the Lazenby's, to the remotest branch of the Stewart 
family, down to the promising youths, whose mental 
and bodily estate she never neglected to speak of in 
the most detailed terms. 

Susan played at ecarte with her father, while Lord 
de Tracey looked on, aild Eric Hamilton asked Mar- 
garet to sing. Her voice would scarcely obey her 
wishes; her heart was too full to give that expression 
which in happier hours sparkled in her songs of joy, 
or melted into a tenderness which was not once too 
powerfully excited to be expressed. Certain it is, 
that neither poets nor musicians can exhibit their high- 
est powers under the immediate influence of intense 
feeling *, the heart must have experienced the power 
of such moments; but the voice or the pen can de- 
scribe them only when the excitement they produced 
has, in a measure, subsided. Hamilton wondered why 
she sang so unlike herself; but Evelyn, who guessed the 
cause, felt, niore keenly than ever, the bitterness of 
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being forced to surrender that which he prized so 
highly, and he could scarcely iaaster himself to bid 
her adieu, in the presence of so many indifferent spec- 
tators. '^ Come back very soon," said Susan, pressing 
his hand warmly in hers; you know we cannot do 
without you, and we shall neyer be able to make papa 
happy tin you return : and remember to write to us 
very often." 

While her sister spoke, Margaret, silently pressed 
his hand, cold as marble, and glided to her own room, 
were she burst into tears, and thought far more of him 
than she had ever done at the very time she wished 
most to forget him. 

Next morning the wheels of a carriage, at an unusu* 
ally early hour, before the door, excited her attention: 
between sleeping and waking, she almost forget the 
causQ of it; but just as she-rose, and looked from the 
window, she saw Evelyn^s carriage receding thi(t)ugh 
the trees of the avenue, — her father still standing on the 
steps, as if to catch the last glimpse of his dear young 
friend, whose departure he so sincerely regretted. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

The heart dies many deaths, ere still'd for ever ; 
And when we say, that we must not remember,— 
That only means, how vain is the endeavor 
To bid our spirit from the lov'd ones sever ! 

In a small bay by the sea, completely enciroled on 
every side, save one with high .jetting rocks, so as to 
give it the appearance of an inland. lake, is situated the 

little village of . It is chiefly composed of very 

small buts, whose heather roofs age has tinted with 
varied-colored mosses ; the rocks, which tower above 
this row of buildings, l]n\pg- the little bay, are gener- 
ally unadorned by tree or shrub, save where a solitary 
mountain ash, according to the season, spreads its 
feathery leaves, or white blossoms, or bright red ber- 
ries, across the blue sky; to the right, the towering 
remains of an old monastery, partially covered with 
ivy, relieve the outline, and add an interest to the pic- 
turesque effect of the whole ; a number of small boats, 
ia which fishing-nets are suspended on poles, hung 
crossways from mast to mast, are moored near the 
jutting rocks around, and the bright coloring of the 
fisherman's clothing, or that of the plaided damsels 
who are occasionally seen flitting among' the rocks, 
are reflected on the clear smooth water, which seldom 
receives more than a ripple from ttie breeze in that 
sheltered nook. 

There is altogether an air of repose and tranquil 
happiness in this little spot, which even the great po- 
verty of its inhabitants hardly seems to impair *, the 
occupation of the men, depending on the season, leaves 
them oAen at leisure to stray by the water's edge with 
their children in their arms, or to assist in the house- 
hold cares of their wives, while repairing their nets, 
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they hang them to dry on their resting places; here 
and there, in fine weather, some of them may be seen 
stretched at their door, with their dog beside them, 
pondering over the sacred page; for, in the Highlands, 
there are few of the poorest class of persons who can- 
not read, and few sounds are heard to echo among the 
the rocks, save the occasional call, of one fisherman 
to another, or the laagh of almost naked children, who 
are playing iii happy groups on the sands, sailing their 
mimic boats in the shallow wave. From time to time 
the paddle of a steam bpat, which, at stated invervals, 
inserts its monstrous machinery within* the peaceful 
and fetired bay, is announced by/ the water's swell, 
and the loud roaring of the evaporating steam, as it 
stops to land the passengers. Then the little quay is 
crowded by every idler in the village, repairing thither 
in the hopes of being entrusted with some of the pas* 
sengers' luggage, to bear it to " the inn." This inn, 
without a rival, is a square white house, the only slat- 
ed mansion in the village, which, with its pompous 
appellation, engraved in capital gilt letters above the 
door, becomes, on such days, the object of general 
wonder and admiration. True it is, that the hostelry 
seldom entertains more exalted personages than Low 
Country graziers, who are on their way to purchase 
Highland cattle, or native farmers returning from the 
Stirling or Downe markets ; yet now and then visiters 
to Walrond Castle, of a superior rank, are seen enter- 
ing Mr. Mac Ewen's inn* Then, what potent fumes 
of herring mingle with the smoke of singed mutton 
chops and greasy kail, while the unceasing libations 
of whisky, at the deal table of the lower parlor, ratify 
every bargain betweem the loud-toned drovers. 

It was late in the afternoon when Evelyn reached 
this spot ; and when General Falkland's servant en* 
tered to inquire whether he had any message to the 
castle, by the return of the horses, he felt as if, for the 
first time, he had really bade^ for ever, adieu to those 
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dear scenes* and dearer beings whom he had left. Mrs. 
Mac Ewen's dinner courted him in vain, and he sat 
musing, in melancholy ab^raction, till an unusual bustle 
in the village attracted his notice, and he i:ose to as- 
certain from the window what could be cause of it. 
The stream of smoke from the funnel of a newly ar- 
rived steamer, soon resolved ;^is doubts; and, scarcely 
knowing what he did, he remained listlessly watching 
the egress of old women laden with blue wooden 
chests, egg baskets, bundles and cloaks, who stopped, 
in picturesque groups, conversing with the more quiet 
villagers, who eagerly listened to the tales of wonder 
collected during thetr travels. At last the dandified 
figure of a middle-aged gentleman, covered with studs 
and chains, who supported on his arm a lady in fashion- 
able attire, followed by two younger ones, was seen 
picking his way, with mincing steps, along the road 
Idading to the inn, and as they approached, he at once 
recognised in these the persons of Lord and Lady Sher- 
bourne, and their two daughters, — General Falkland's 
expedted guests. What was to be done ? The room 
in which he was dining was the only apartment in the 
house fit for what the host called genteel company ; 
the bed^rooms were full of peat smoke, the fragrance 
of which did not confine itself to these, but was diffu- 
sed through the whole interior atmosphere. * 

Evelyn was not long left to ruminate on possibilities, 
for the door opened, and the lass, twisting her apron 
in her hands, inquired whether the gentleman had any 
objection to the entrance of some gran' travellers, who, 
she said, had just arrived by the steam boat; " they 
are real fine looking folk," added she, ^^ your honour 
need have no objection." 

^<0h! certainly not," said Evelyn, and in flfeW mo- 
ments Lord and Lady Sherbourne entered, and the 
Misd Sherboume's were depositing their bonnets, reti- 
cules, and shawls on the horse-hair, sofa ,which was 
the chief ornament of Mr. Mac Ewen's saloon. Lord 
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Sherbourne was not long in recognising Mr. March- 
mont; and, voluble as his language generally was, 
Evelyn thought he that dfty surpassed himself. The 
half-uttered words of salutation which Lady Sher- 
bourne attempted, were totally drowned in the torrents 
of his eloquence, and Evelyn^s courteous address to 
the young ladies shared the same fate. 

Lord Sherbourne was a man somewhat beyond mid- 
dle life, but whether through want of any hurtful ex- 
cess of feeling, (as some suspected,) or through the ex- 
ceeding care unceasingly bestowed on a natural hand- 
some person, his form was still erect, and his brow 
unfurrowed, and his fine dark eyes beamed with undi- 
minished lustre. It was supposed that the continual 
contemplation of his own merits had given to his com- 
plexion that smooth and unruffled appears^nce, which 
the restlessness of his nature would otherwise have 
impaired; for nature had bountifully endowed him 
with the requisites for personal activity: his limbs 
were strong, and his person well made — his health in- 
variably good — his head was filled with a multitude of 
schemes, his mind, ever in a small bustle about noth- 
ing, and his heart set upon the good things of this 
world. He loved plotting and projecting for their 
sake, independent of ulterior views; and he had so 
many irons in the fire, so many castles in the air, that 
the frequent demolition of some of them but little af- 
fected his peace. 

In early life he had persuaded Lady Sherbourne to 
become his wife, although there seemed but little in 
him to recommend so opposite a character to her pre- 
ference, except contrast. This may^ perhaps, in some 
cases^e an inducement to those who are too young, 
or tcMhoughtless, to give credit to ainother for differ- 
ent faults from those with which they are acquainted. 
Poor Lady Sherbourne's gentle, or rather passive na* 
ture,was not wholly proof against the worrying dispo- 
sition of her ambitious worldly husband ; but the pa- 
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tience with which she endured his ways, passed for 
approbation, and they were reckoned a very happy 
couple. Lord Sberbourne possessed talent sufficient 
to attract people of all kinds to his table : th^ fashion- 
able, because they were sure of meeting many of their 
own clas»; the gay, because they liked to laugh at him; 
the serious, because he passed with them au premier 
dbord for a man of deep thought and active benevo- 
lence ; the learned, because, by dint of indefatigable 
locomotion, by walking, riding, driving, writing, &c., 
be had contrived to colliect some inform^ion, and a 
large stock of rarities, in the literary way ; indeed, 
his library was the resort of all the Bibliomaniaes of 
Europe. His never-failing fluency enabled him to 
make the most of the superficial knowledge he had 
picked up; so that he could make a better figure in 
an argumentative discussion than many an abler man ; 
or, if- he occasionally got out of his depth, he had a 
peculiar knack of extricating himself with a few bro- 
ken sentences, which conveyed the impressions that 
he was only averse to make a parade of his learning. 
His claim to science, therefore, backed by dinners of 
sterling merit, insured him a very fair share of respect 
from his talented guests. His was not a character 
which could in the least assimilate with that of Eve- 
lyn, who felt it a relief, when Lord Sberbourne left 
the room to bustle about their arrangements for the 
night, to turn to the gentle Lady Sberbourne, who 
had seated herself patiently with her daughters' bags 
and bundles on the sofa, and merely requested he 
would poke the fire, as she felt very cold. The 
daughters partook, however, in some degree, of their 
father's loquacity, and would by no means permit so 
good-looking a youi^ man to devote himself entirely 
to iheir mother. One asked him about the last new 
number of Miss Martineau's new work, and whether 
it were equal to the former ones ; for she had learnt 
from her father to attempt a shade of blue. The oth- 
8 
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er gave a somewhat tedious and minute detail of the 
whole circumstances of their passage from Glasgow, 
of the several odd inmates of the cabin, and the diffi- 
culty they had experienced in landing from the boat 
The cultivated one then went on to inquire after Wal- 
rond Castle — what sort of place it was — whether it 
had a go9d library — and who was there ? 

This subject was more l\ke\j to interest Evelyn than 
any other: yet, to speak with those who had not 
a feeling in common with him, on the subject of those 
most dear#o him, concerning whom there was a hal- 
lowed sentiment which he could not bear to be pro- 
faned, seemed treason to his heart's devotion: he there- 
fore endeavored to school his looks, while he replied, 
with as much indifference as he could assume, and 
in short sentences, to the numerous interrogations with 
which his patience was assailed. Lord Sherbourne 
again appeared. 

^^Pray, Mr. Marchmont,^' said he, advancing on 
tip-toe, playing with his eye-glass with one hand, the 
other on his side, his shoulders elevated, and his head 
advanced, with a peculiarly absurd expression of af- 
fected simplicity — ^ Pray, Mr. Marchmont, can you 
inform me whether General Falkland expected us? 
My carriage cannot be landed, I find, till the tide is in; 
so that we shall have to put up here for the night, 
and I know not whether we can all be accommodated." 

" My room is at your service,'* said Evelyn, " and, 
I doubt not, I can procure accommodation elsewhere. 
Mr. Mac Ewen's single pair of horses will drag your 
coach very slowly over those bad roads; so that, even 
were it landed, it would be too late for you to set off 
this evening. General Falkland did not expect you, I 
believe, till Friday, as your letter intimated." 

" Ah, very true — ^very true, my dear Mr. March- 
mont," said Lord Sherbourne, seizing Evelyn by the 
arm ^' pray how is the General i What a noble look- 
ing creature he is ! What a flow of animated conver- 
sation ! How superior his judgment !" 
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" He is, certainly, a fine-looking old man," said the 
eldest Miss Sherbourne. 

" Old !'* said her father, with a look and tone of ill- 
humour, which the next moment he strove to conceal. 
" My dear Anne, it is quite childish to call everybody 
old that is out of their teens. General Falkland is 
quite in the prime of life,'' continued he, for his plans 
had long been laid to persuade his simple friend, as he 
imagined General Falkland, to marry Ws eldest daugh- 
ter, who bad begun to approach that nervous period 
in a young lady's life, which we would on no account 
venture to name. 

Miss Sherbourne was silenced, not only by the se- 
vere look of her father, whose anger she dreaded, but 
because her mind's eye, faithful to the direction this 
prudent parent had given it, glanced at the possibility 
of becomiug mistress of Walrond Castle. 

" And how are the young 1 Aies ?" continued Lord 
Sherbourne. "I wonder that my very excellent 
fnend's usual good sense should have yielded such in- 
dulgence to their natural love of gaiety, by permitting 
them to appear in the great world at so unusuidly ear- 
*y an age." 

" Dear me," said Lady Sherbourne, gently j " I be- 
lieve the eldest is eighteen." 

** Bless me," replied her spouse, impatiently, who 
oegan to fear that h*/ worst foes were those of his 
own household. " Bless me, Lady Sherbourne; why, 
Will you never hold your tongue ? always speaking of 
^hat you know nothing about. I tell you they are chil- 
aren — positively children." 

Evelyn sighed inwardly. "Would they were so 
still !" thought he ; " no pain would mingle then with' 
the duty which bids rae leave her for ever." 

His meditations thus wandering from those around 
l^im, the young ladies thought him as stupid as a good- 
looking young man can be; and Anne agreed that he 
was too young to be interesting. Lord Sherbourne 
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however, was highly satisfied with his abstraction, as 
it convinced him that his rudeness of manner to Lady 
Sherbourne had been unobserved, and afforded him 
an opportunity of studying his plan of operations, pre- 
vious to his grand attack upon Walrond Castle and its 
master. 

^'Pray, Mr. Marchmont, does the General see 
much company now — are his spirits equal to such an 
exertion ?" 

** There are several visiters there at present," re- 
plied Evelyn ; ^' and General Falkland will have a 
pleasant accession by your arrival." / 

" Oh ! not at all," said Lord Sherbourne — " ijot at 
all ; but I did not wish to pass so near 'without seeing 
my old friend." 

The real fact, however, was, he had travelled two 
days' journey out of his way for the sole purpose of 
forwarding his schemA on the General, with regard 
to his eldest daughter, on which he had set his heart 
from the time of his son's death ; and the desire had 
increased since his last failure with a rich Baronet, 
who slightly fancied Miss Sherbourne, - and might 
have married her, but /or a long and detailed interro- 
gatory letter, which Lord Sherbourne, in his wisdom, 
penned to a particular friend of his, strictly enjoining 
secrecy, at the conclusion, from the unsuspecting Bar- 
onet; the disobedience of wftch injunction spared 
the latter from falling into the snare. 

Such a suspicion crossed Evelyn's mind, though he 
wished not to encourage it; and Lord Sherbourne 
continued : ''Pray, will you be so kind as to mention 
those who are at Walrond Castle ; one likes to be au 
fait of those one is to meet ; and my daughters are so 
foolishly shy, they are easily confused in the presence 
of strangers." Evelyn named the party : he hesitated 
as he mentioned Mr. Hamilton. Lord Sherbourne's 
attention was roused by the name of Lord de Tracey; 
and, as his imagination travelled fast, he already, in 
prospective, saw the coronet on Maria's brow. 
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Maria, in a^tone of well-assumed compassion, 
said, — *^0h ! Mr. Hamilton ! that is the poor young man 
Y¥ho ruined himself by play. I heard it said last sea- 
son , in town, that Miss Margaret Falkland was to be 
married to him ; but I suppose, of course, that is not 
true — is it, Mr. Marchmont ?" 

£velyn knew not how to reply. He expressed his 
Ignorance on that subject with some difSculty; but 
l..ord Sherbourne's volubility soon relieved him from 
bis confusion ; and, as soon as he could withdraw 
himself from a society which wearied and annoyed 
him, he retired, under pretence of having letters to 
ivrite.- Long^ however, after the clock on the stair- 
case had struck twelve, he heard the indefatigable 
voice of Lot^ Sherboume, keeping his poor wife 
awake, a3 well* as himself ;. and he had little time or 
indination for repose ere he was summoned by the 
*horn on the quay, which gave the usual note of pre*" 
paration to enter the steam boat^ which was to return 
that day to -« — <-«— , from whence he was to pro- 
ceed by land to his nucleus house. 

Next day, he found himself at the gates of the park, 
and with a beating heart, he awaited the appearance 
of the porter, of whom he made eager inquiries re- 
garding Lord Ormiston's health. His anticipations 
bad been so gloomy, that the answer he received 
somewhat relieved his heart. '^ Thank God ! I have 
not come too late," he mentally ejaculated, throwing 
himself back in the carriage, as it drove up the long 
dark avenue which led to die house. There was an 
air of gloom about the place, which not even the 
bright season of spring could dissipate ; it happened 
to be one of those duU grey days so frequent in 
autumO) but which rarel/ occur in this season of life 
afid vegetation. Evelyn felt its influence, but did not 
regret it at that time ; the depression of his spirits 
rather found relief in outward gloom, and the glare 
8* 
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of sunshine would have presented too great a contrast 
to the tone of his feelings. 

Ormiston Hall was a large building, in the Gothic 
style; the heavy stone buttresses, by casting deep 
shadows before the windows, produced a sombre ef- 
fect, only relieved by the evergreens and roses which 
twined their shining leaves and gaudy blossoms round 
the high arched windows. In days gone by, when 
mirth and gladness reigned there, when lights gleam- 
ing from every window promised to the approaching 
visiter scenes of social happiness or gaiety within, 
Ormiston Hall was regarded as one of the most de- 
lightful seats m the neighborhood ; wide stone terraces, 
enriched with shrubs and green-house plants, stretched 
down a sloping bank from the eminence on which the 
house stood, to the banks of a sparkling stream, whose 
frequent murmur was soothing to the ear of those to 
whom custom had endeared the sound. From these* 
terraces, the eye might gaze with pleasure on the 
fair expanse of field and forest, terminated by a ridge 
of hills to the west, and the ocean's long line of blue 
on the east: thick masses of timber concealed the 
distance on the opposite side of the niansion, and 
formed a beautiful back-ground to the grey coloring 
of which the building was composed. 

Evelyn was considerably relieved by finding his 
uncle so much better than he had hoped. His wel- 
come was as warm as ever ; and it was gratifying to 
the amiable disposition of Evelyn to witness the gen- 
eral rejoicing which his arrival occasioned throughout 
his uncle's households Many of the servants had been 
. his father's ; and all who knew the worth and excel- 
lence of the son, bailed his arrival as a day of jubilee. 
Evelyn felt ashamed of th« despairing sorrow which 
had almost overwhelmed him since his parting with 
Margaret. He looked around on the many blessings 
and comforts which Providence had bestowed on him,^ 
and not the least among these did he consider the bless- 
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eri privilege of aifordiDg consolation, or even happiness, 
to others. He resolved to devote his life to this pur- 
suit, and endeavor to forget the disappointment which 
had blighted his early hopes. A thrill of honest joy 
seemed to give new strength to his mind and body^ 
and that evening, long after the usual hour for Lord 
Ormiston's retiring to rest, Evelyn sat by his couch 
alternately entertaining him with serious conversation, 
and with lively sallies, of which he would scarcely 
have thought himself capable before. When he lay 
doi^n to rest, fatigued with his journey, and with the 
mental exertion he had made, a sense of calm satisfac- 
tion, arising out of the fulfilment of duty, superseded 
even his regrets. Was it that lingering hope still 
dwelj within his breast ? Who can trace all the work- 
ings of the human heart ? But be that as it might, 
gratitude and virtuous intention guarded his conscience 
and sanctified his feelings. 



CHAPTER IX. 

•« fiy day, by night, in weal or vfo, 
That heart, no longer free, 
• Must bear the love it cannot show^j 

And silent ache for thee." 

BvBOir. 

It was not with equal serenity of mind that Evelyn 
first awoke in Ormiston Hall. Those who have known 
what it is to open their eyes, for the first time, in the 
absence of all excitement, (which, while travelling, 
had scarcely subsided in Evelyn's mind,) after a se- 
vere trial, or the disappointment of the heart's dearest 
hopes, can know how he felt in awaking to recollec- 
tion,— »-in recalling those happy hours at Walrond Cas- 
tle, when, whatever else might occur, he knew he 
should meet the smile which threw a radiance over 
every object around him, — when he was certain of 
hearing that voice, sweeter to him than music's most 
delicious tones^ and which never had breathed one 
word of wilful unkindhess to any living ear. Dull and 
dreary was now the murmuring sound of that stream 
which flowed beneath Ormiston Hall, and which was 
only varied by the cawing of the rooks who built their 
nests in the large pine trees, whose branches -spread 
around in melancholy grandeur. He looked from his 
window, and saw the young blossoms of the Ghean 
trees* just bursting into beauty amid the fresh green 
leaves ; every tree and shrub betokening the *' soote 
season ^^^ the morning shone with bright promise of a 
golden day, such as he had loved when she he loved 
was by his side. For her sake he had prized each 
opening flower *5 her gentle nature, he knew, was form- 
ed to taste the full enjoyment of such innocent delights; 
and with her he had experienced that most blissful of 

* A specief of wild cherry. 
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all sensations, the silent consciousness of perfect sym- 
pathy, while in every lovely and inspiring object in 
nature he recognised and adored the great Being who 
had called them into existence. Alas! these days 
were gone — from him, — and gone for ever! Duty, 
honor, friendship, forbade it; and Eve! yn^s generous 
nature felt this keenly ; for, aware of General Falk- 
land's affection and regard for him, he could not but 
be sensible that his influence would all be exerted in 
his favor : and how could he bear to make use of the 
General's regard, to the disappointment of him whom 
she loved? No: rather would he relinquish his dear- 
est wishes, than see her tried by the expression of a 
father's displeasure, or be compelled, in compliance 
with a father's wish, to feign a. preference, which af- 
fection had failed to excite. But Evelyn was not wont 
to endure the pangs of nature's regrets unassisted and 
alone ; it was with no cold form^ality that he daily of- 
fered thanksgivings for his creatfon, as well ^s for all 
the blessings of life ; and while he saw all nature en- 
gaged in one general hymn of praise, he joined his 
voice with a fervent heart, seeking the promised aid 
of strength to meet his trials, with an earnestness 
which never pleads in vain, and never leaves the sup- 
plicant despairing. 

^He had not been long dressed, when his uncle sent 
for him ; and glad did he feel when those dear with- 
ered hands clasped his so affectionately, while, with 
almost childish simplicity, he thanked him for having 
returned to him, and assured him that even dear Car- 
oline's care had not been half so soothing to him as 
his would be. "And who is Caroline," inquired 
Evelyn, " who has taken the place which I ought 
never to have suffered to be vacant ?" 

"Do not say so," my dear boy ; "I have missed 
you, it* is true; but I never would allow Gilpin to 
send you word that I was ill, till I feared, one night, 
I was dying ; and then I wished once more to obtain 
a sight of my dear boy." 
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Evelyn pressed his hand with a warmth which 
could not vent itself in words, and a tear stole from 
his full heart to his eye. 

His uncle continued — 

" Do you not remember the daughter of my old col- 
lege companion, Somerville, with whom I have always 
kept up a friendly intercourse ? His daughter, Caroline, 
was in bad health last year ; and, being recommended 
change of air and scene, her father was induced to 
bring her to the Highlands; she rallied so much that 
he yielded to my persuasions, and agreed'to occupy, 
for a short time, the pretty house in the 'Glen, which 
had been vacant since the death of my cousin Martha. 
The society of my old friend has been a great solace 
to me, and Caroline seems so much benefited by our 
bracing air, that I trust she may soon quite regain her 
strength. Poor child; I fear she has forgot herself in 
her attentions to me, latterly; but her father does not 
think so, for he has agreed to leave her under my care, 
when he returns tp his vicarage, — which, I fejar, he 
will soon be obliged to do. Now, my dear boy, I 
have been indulging myself in forming plans for you : 
you must see and admire my young favorite, and then, 
I hope, you will be at no loss to guess what they are: 
she cannot fail to please you; you must love her — and 
to see it will shed a brightness on my last days." • 

Evelyn sighed. 

" Ah, Evelyn, my dear," said his uncle, with an in- 
quiring look — " why that sigh ?" 

The question was not made in a tone of common 
anxiety; the interrogator did not seek carelessly to 
lift the veil from a heart whose happiness he, prized 
beyond his own, but with sincere and heartfelt con- 
cern, and with a tenderness more like that of woman, 
his uncle gazed on Evelyn's downcast countenance, 
while he, at that moment, in the fulness of his heart, 
felt that he could not withhold his secret from one to 
whom his happiness seemed his first object. 
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Lord Ormistoo heard bis comfessioD with silent re- 
gret and deep sympathy; and when Evelyn's few hur- 
ried and dejected sentences were uttered, he gently 
said, " How beautiful her mother was when General 
I^alkland first returned from India ! Well do I remem- 
ber her looks of ineffable sweetness, and the more than 
earthly love that beamed in her soft expressive eye. 
I have not seen her daughters since they were children, 
but I can imagine how charming they must be, from 
the promise their early beauties gave; and she, who 
is your heart's treasure, I thought the loveliest, llie 
most endearing, as I held her on my knee, and marked 
the cherub smile which played around her bright lips, 
and the laughing lustre of her large blue eye. It can- 
not be, my dear boy, that she should prefer that wild 
and reckless Hamilton to you. Surely your anxiety 
has blinded you, and you will yet see your hopes ful- 
filled." 

How Evelyn loved his uncle for these words ! but 
he would not seem to believe them. He shook his 
head mournfully. ^' No," said he, ^^ I dare not think 
so ; but let me not harass you more with this painful 
subject. I will endeavor to forget all save the wish 
for her happiness." 

The hours passed cheerily to Lord Ormiston, while 
Evelyn sat by his couch, which was placed near the 
window, opening on tlie sunny terrace, that he might 
enjoy the sweet calm air laden with the fragrance of 
violets, and other early plants of spring, emitted their 
sweets with the exotics which bloomed near. Mr. 
Somerville and his daughter were expected to dinner, 
and Evelyn was not sorry to think that his uncle should 
be cheered by other society than his own, for he felt 
almost unequal to the continued exertion of conceal- 
ing from bis uncle's anxious and affectionate eye the 
weight which hung upon his spirits. 

When Evelyn entered the drawing-room before din- 
ner, he found the guests already arrived. He recog- 
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nised in Mr. Somerville, one whose benign expression 
of countenance and amiable manners recalled to his 
mind an acquaintance he had formed some years pre- 
vious, arid which he felt it a satisfaction to renew. 
The dim twilight partially disclosed the slight but tall 
figure of an elegant looking girl — brought to bis heart, 
for a moment, a quicker pulsation — but the next mo- 
ment realized the consciousness of disappointment; 
and, like one awaking from a dream of bliss, he calmly 
returned her salutation. Lord Ormiston introduced 
him to Miss Somerville. His eye might have gazed 
on brighter beauty, his heart might have beat for one 
of more enthusiastic temperament, more sparkling ge- 
nius and more refined grace, but none could look on 
one of more feminine loveliness than Caroline's; no 
sweeter disposition or more tender heart existed, than 
that of this daughter of a country clergyman ; who, 
brought up under the constant superintendence of so 
excellent and pious a man, retired from scenes of world- 
ly temptation, and devoting her happy life to the care 
of her father's poor parishioners, had scarcely learnt 
one lesson from the world's cold philosophy, to chill 
the native warmth of her heart, and knew as little of 
evil as is in the nature of frail humanity. She was 
innately timid, and, never having enjoyed a mother's 
or a sister's society, had learnt to repre&s the expres- 
sion of her thoughts, so that she was usually silent, 
save when alone with her father, whom she loved with 
the most devoted affection, and whose otherwise lone- 
ly life was cheered by her constant and tender atten- 
tions. His soul had been filled with anguish, such as 
an anxious father only can feel, on beholding the insi- 
dious approaches of a disorder, whose effects, though 
betrayed only by the increasing delicacy and the ethe- 
rial appearance of her form and countenance, cpuld 
not deceive the anxious and apprehensive eyes of pa- 
rental love. 
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^* Even Evelyn remarked, with commiseration, the 
hectic flash on her cheek, the azure tint of the veins 
which shone transparent through her calm and serene 
brow, and the delicate drooping bend of a figure, 
which seemed scarcely able to support its slight 
weight. 

The reverence which Caroline felt for her father 
was heightened by the respect with which Lord Or- 
miston attended to him ; for, though better versed in 
the wisdom of this world than Mr. Somerville, the 
heart of Lord Ormiston was chastened to a child-like 
simplicity, by the effects of years of trial and suffering, 
and there was a mildness in his manner, derived fron^ 
this true humility, which lent an additional charm to 
the natural grace and superiority of his address, 
Every amiable characteristic of Evelyn's disposition 
was elicited by the tone of conversation which pre- 
vailed between these friends, and Caroline listened to 
them with an admiration, which threw the glow of 
pleasure over her sweet countenance. 

"How different," thought Evelyn, "this amiable 
young creature from the Miss Sherboumes ! He had 
felt it a heavy task, spending even a few moments in 
their society, after parting with Margaret ; Caroline 
Somerville's soft loveliness and serene dispositioui on 
the contrary, were soothing to him ; nor did he feel 
a suspicion of heart's treason to his beloved, while re- 
viving to pleasure under her gentle influence. Days 
passed, and still the same party met every evening; 
and sometimes, while Caroline accompanied Lord Or- 
miston oa his morning drive, Evelyn rode with her 
father, and enjoyed a communion of thought from 
which Ins own mind acquired new vigor. Mr. Somer- 
ville, ever mindful of his high office, sought not to veil 
the calm and steady light which illumined his under- 
standing and cheered his heart; and though never in- 
trusive with his counsels or his opinions, he seldom 
failed to throw on every object the gilding of his own 
9 
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holy and enlivening faith, ^'touching all things with 
hues of heaven." Sometimes Evelyn walked on the 
flowery terraces with Miss Somerville, who, perhaps, 
found more pleasure in such society than in the long 
drives, even with her dear Lord Ormiston: yet he was 
oflen the theme of their conversation, and Evelyn could 
not but admire the respect, mingled with tenderness, 
which she evinced for his aged relation: he felt grati- 
tude for that kindness which, in his absence, had soft- 
ened the gloom of his suffering hours, and cheered 
his solitude. 

Was a softer sentiment than that of gratitude then 
taking root in the young heart of Caroline, ere she 
was herself aware of it ? Why did she so long for the 
time when her father's summons called her to accom- 
pany him to Ormiston Hall ? Why did she feel the 
hours hang heavy, that before were so pleasant, while 
driving with Lord Ormiston? Why did the hectic 
bloom of Her pale cheek glow to brightness, and her 
languid eye light up with joy, when she described 
Evelyn from afar dismounting from his horse, advanc- 
ing up the steps of the terrace ? Why did her heart 
beat so quickly as he approached ? and wherefore was 
she silent when she met his eye ? That eye beamed 
on her with no softer glance than that of friendship; 
why could she not reply to the question so calmly 
uttered ? She knew not. Eighteen summers had not , 
yet shone upon her, and she had till that time lived i 
apart from all intercourse with those of her own age. 

" She never loved till now." 

And did she then love him ? Alas, that beneath the 
influence of that air, which was daily reviving her 
delicate health, she should be deemed to breathe the 
atmosphere of a passion, which, like the insidious dis- 
ease that preyed upon her frame, should only be re- 
vealed by the destruction it should effect ! 

But the hour had not arrived for Caroline to be aware 
of the cause which now threw more than a summer 

1 
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sunshine over all around her. Two months flew swift* 
Ij by, and Evelyn was still near her; and her dear 
Lord Ormiston was kind and good as ever, and her 
father happier than she had ever seen him. She looked 
not to the morrow, she realized not the remembrance 
that ^< all that's bright must fade.'' When, in other 
days, she sang of earthly love, knowing it but by name, 
it seemed as if the elements of that strongest sentiment 
of woman's heart were heard in her strain. How 
much more, then, in these days, when the sentiment, 
in all its pure fervency, gave an expression, whose 
source was not even suspected by him who inspired it! 

But not thus unsuspecting was Mr. Somerville. His 
watchful eye perceived the emotion, which, with all 
her inmate modesty, was unwillingly betrayed, when 
Evelyn approved her song, in language to which past 
remembrances lent a tone of tenderness not excitea by 
the singen Mr. Somerville judged it best, however, 
to appear blind to what she could not hide from one 
so devoted to her every interest. He judged with all 
a father's partiality that it would be difficult for a 
young man of Evelyn's taste and filings to resist the 
fascination of Caroline ; especially, should he discover 
that he was himself the object of her preference ; nay, 
with the high opinion he had formed of Evelyn's 
worth and character, he felt that to no one could he 
entrust his daughter's happiness with more assured 
satisfaction; again, he thought, that, were his surmises 
unfounded, the suggestion might awaken in her bosom 
thoughts which, but for that, might have slumbered ; 
or, if but in the dawn of their existence, might fade 
away in absence, in the society of others of her own 
age. He dreaded, besides, in the delicate state of her 
health, to enter on any agitating or exciting subject ; 
and the very tenderness which sought to spare her the 
pain of a moment, served to lull her more and more 
in the dream of security. 

It was under these circumstances that Mr. Somer- 
ville received a letter requiring his immediate pre- 
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sence at his rectory. What was to be done ? He could 
not think of subjecting Caroline to the fatigue of a 
hurried journey, in her weak state v and yet to leave 
her alone at the house which they inhabited, though 
80 near Ormiston Hall, was not to be thought of. Lord 
Ormiston earnestly and affectionately urged her father 
to entrust her to his care ; pointed out a suite of apart- 
ments, in which, he said, she might at all times enjoy 
perfect solitude and tranquillity ; and entreated him to 
give up every thought of removing her from a spot 
which had already produced such an improvement in 
her. " Besides," urged Lord Ormiston, " your duty 
will not long detain you, and then you can return to 
find her restored to perfect health." 

Mr. Somerville felt the force of the plea, and, but 
for his anxiety on the subject of his daughter's interest, 
he would have yielded without a scruple. She herself 
decided the matter: she scarcely analysed her own 
feelings, nor did she know why she felt so averse to 
returning, at that time, to the loved rectory — that spot 
where her happy childhood had passed in undisturbed 
enjoyment, where so many occupations, once full of 
deep interest to her, had been interrupted by her de- 
cline of health: why did she not wish to renew them? 
How could she bear to see her father depart, even for 
a brief interval, — she, who had never, till then, been 
one day separated from him? She could not reply; 
but she felt that she could relinquish everything sooner 
than Ormiston, at that time. Her father saw her strug- 
gle, and he — who had never resisted one of her inno- 
cent wishes, — how could he then refrain from yielding 
to Lord Ormiston's entreaties i 

Caroline and her attendant* became inmates of Or- 
miston Hall; and Mr. Somerville, notwithstanding 
that faith which was wont to keep his mind in peace, 
departed, not without *an anxious throbbing at his 
heart, as for the first time he left his darling to the 
care of others. 



CHAPTER X. . , 

A body may, in simple way, 

Read love in shepherds' eyeif ; 
A body may, — ah ! well*a-aay ! 

Find love though in disgaise. 
There is a body loves a b(^y, 

I could tell you who 

Old Song. 

It was matter of surprise to Margaret, that she should 
miss Erelyn's society so muqh as she did ; and unwil* 
liDgly she made the acknowledgment, not without 
shame, to her sister, in the privacy of their chambers* 
there, when the rest of the household had retired to 
rest, they were wont to converse over the events of 
the day, to speak freely of their several interests, with 
that warm sympathy, which, next to that of a dearer 
tie, is the sweetest which human love creates between 
heart and heart. 

Whatever difference of disposition may exist be- 
tween sisters, there is a secret bond which unites the 
most dissimilar in that connexion: the very varieties 
6f character which we observe in those with whom 
we have lived from infancy, serve to cement a pure 
affection, unlike in nature to any other : the remem* 
brance of it sheds a subdued radiance on after hours, 
when separation, by other ties, or by death, has 
thrown us on a cold world, to meet its trial unsup- 
ported by such alleviating sympathy. 

Perhaps Susan, in more reflective mood, would 
have avoided the subject, for she would have dreaded 
'to appear, even to herself, ia the light of a dissem- 
bler, while seeking to elicit from her sister the ex- 
pression of regret at Evelyn^s absence ; but she had 
observed a sigh escape her dear Margaret when she 
spoke of him, and hope whispered that, perhaps^ 
9* 
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after all, she might yet prefer Evelyn to the present 
object of their mutual preference. Alas! the sigb 
was not for Evelyn. 

Mr. Hamilton had seemed, latterly, to shun her so- 
ciety, even preferring to converse with the Miss 
Sberbournes, — without being aware of it ; she missed 
the thousand attentions with which Evelyn used to 
gladden those moments in which he was absent or 
inattentive ; and, though unwilling to avow, eren to 
herself, that she regretted these, she found more lei- 
sure to remark the listless air with which Eric Ham- 
ilton heard her speak, or, what was yet more strange, 
the sudden interest which he appeared to take in 
every look and movement of her sister. 

^' Can it be, Susan,'' said she, suddenly breaking a 
silence which the anxiety of their mutual thoughts 
had occasioned — can it be, that he is indiflferent to 
me ? Can it be, that those are, right, who accuse him 
of caprice, as well as want of principle i Did yea 
hear what that tiresome Lord Sherbourae was wbis* 
pering to me concerning him this evening, just as Eric 
was advancing tp speak to me. He said tha t ■ ' — — 
Oh ! but I will not repeat it, it would be treason to 
entertain, for a moment, such thoughts as Lord Sbep 
bourne does about him. Do tell me, Susan, honestly, 
and do not fear to trust me — do you believe that be « 
loves me still ?^ ^'I cannot doubt it,'' said Susan, 
while the quiver of her pale lip might have betrayed 
the deep emotion, with which she uttered words so 
painful to her heart, had not Margaret been too easily 
blinded by that passion, which, when unhappy, ren- 
ders even the best natures selfish. Susan turned away, 
and appeared to be employed in arranging books on 
her table ; and it was a relief. When Margaret spoke 
again, it was on the subject of Lord Sherhourne and 
Mr. Elliott. ; her language was by no means commend- 
atory, and Susan thought her a little severe; for, 
deeply engaged as she had long been in the regulatioo 
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of her own impoUes, she was more prepared than 
her sister for the exercise of that charity which think- 
eth no evil, but hopeth all things; and which, while 
it is not blind to the truth, restrains the expression of 
it; when to the detriment of another. 

'^I think, Margaret,'^ said she, '^you should make 
allowance for the weakness of a father^s partiality, 
and the natural desire he feels, that his daughters 
shoold meet with that admiration, and the success in 
lif€, he thinks their due.'^ 

'^ Yes," said Margaret ; " but is it not revolting to 
hear the language of flattery with which he assails 
my father's ears from hour to hour ? Is it not hurtful 
to your feelings, to see him cAinually forcing Miss 
Sherbourne to his notice, and placing my father in an 
awkward position, by obliging him to utter compliments 
to her, while the poor girl is evidently as much the 
victim of her father's schemes ? Did you not observe 
to-day, Susan, the pains he took, that Miss Sherbourne 
should be the person to accompany my father in the 
curricle, though he wished me to do so ? Come, dear 
Susan, you must confess with all your charity, that 
bis scheming is really odious.'' Susan smiled, for 
she could not entirely dissent from what her sister 
said ; but merely observed, that she did not fear for 
the peace of mind of her dear father* 

^^ No," said Margaret, laughing ; ^* but what think 
you of your own, Susan ? What say you to the ill- 
veiled attack of Miss Anne on the heart of Lord de 
Tracey ? Do you not fear the result ?" 

"No, indeed," replied Susan, with readiness, which 
confirmed Mai^aret in the supposition, which was 
daily gaining ground in her mind, that there was al- 
ready an understanding between Lord de Tracey and 
her sister. He had won Maxf^ret, by degrees, to a 
better opinion of him. His unfeigned admiration of 
her dear sister — the submissive manner with which he 
bore her apparent coldness — although, as she thougbt| 
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deeply affecting Kis heart — the control which be had 
kept over his temper, and the pleasing style of his 
manners and conversation, added to the softened tone 
in which he now spoice of Mr. Hamilton, who at first 
had seemed the object of his dislike, had combined to 
raise him in Margaret's good opinion, and to cause 
her to unite with her father in wishing that Susao 
should, one day, return his affection. Margaret knew 
not what suffering she was inflicting on her sister, 
while she pleaded his cause, and eagerly and affec* 
tionately inquired whether she indeed felt no corres- 

E ending sentiment with his > Qt^ that very morning 
er father had spokej^vith Susan on the subject, and 
bad expressed his h^l opinion of Lord de Tracey, 
in terms of undivided approval, — adding, how happy 
it would make him, should his dear Susan ever be 
able to return his affection. 

True it was that Susan was determined to stifte 
a preference which she felt to be injurious to her 
sister's happiness. ^' But wherefore," thought she, 
^^ should I force myself to forget him, and still worse, ^ 
to encourage the addresses. of another, for whom I 
cannot feel sincere affection ? Methinks the voice 
of duty, which compels me to relinquish my own 
wishes, demands not such an effort." 

She did not utter these thoughts aloud ; but Marga- 
ret saw that she was distressed, and struggling* to con- 
ceal what was passing through her mind : she felt for 
her suffering, without understanding its cause ; and, 
with an attempt to turn off what she had said, as a 
joke, although, in reality, feeling unusually depressed, 
she bade her good night, and Susan, had, at least, the 
satisfaction to think that her dear Margaret had lain 
down with a light heart. 

Margaret was aroused, next morning, by the en- 
trance of the housekeeper, who, smiling, put into her 
hands a letter, the bearer of which, she said, was wait- 
ing impatiently he\6w for the reply. Margaret perur 
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sed its contents with some difficulty; for neither idiom 
nor spelling being strictly correct, she could not easily 
decipher the strange hieroglyphics which were intend- 
ed as letters ; it ran thus : — 

" Honored Lady, 

Your handmaid, Mary Caimbel, resideotee in 
Nierebach, her father'^s farm on his Honor's estate, 
humbly desires to cast herself with gratitude, on your 
Honoris clemency, and entreats you to accept her 
heartfelt thanks for the Laird Mr. Hamilton's wonder* 
ful kindness, in keeping back Mistress Sinclair and 
her son Dugald from facing the dangers of a tempest- 
uous ocean, and leaving their bones in a foreign coun- 
try. Your Honor heard from your poor petitioner the 
fact of her having given her promise of marriage to the 
said Dugald, and as his Honor Mr. Hamilton has so 
handsomely provided him with a bonny large farm, he 
wishes the wedding to be soon ; and though your Ho- 
nor's petitioner would not care to bide a year if she 
could serve your Honor in any way by it, yet she 
thinks for the poor old body's sake, it would be better 
there should be a strong active woman as soon as pos- 
sible in the farm, to mind the kye and the poultry. 
Tour Honor's handmaid humbly entreats the favor 
that you would be speaking to his Honor General 
Falkland, to ask leave that his Reverence Mr. Mac 
Farlane should espouse them, as they would be glad 
of his Reverence's blessing, and the other minister 
lives very far off. 

"Your Honor's handmaid waits with affectionate 
duty to his Honor Mr. Hamiltion, whom she never 
can forget, for all his humanity. She remains your 
Honor's petitioner, and grateful humble servant and 
handmaid. 

Ma&y Caimbel." 

This subject was ever one of interest to Margaret's 
mind, for it was closely connected with her beloved, 
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and with the remembrance of his kindness ; but the 
letter, which amused her from its style, gratified 
her in another point of view. Margaret was secretly 
pleased to find her name thus associated with his, in 
the mind of this shnple peasant ; and with more plea- 
sure than she would have derived from the mere fact 
of witnessing her happiness, or than she even owned 
to herself, she sent for the happy blushing girl^ who 
related, in her strange Gaelic idiom, the kind visit of 
^^ the beautiful laird,'' as she called him. 

^^ Och P' said she, ^^ did he not look like an angel, 
when he came out of Dugald's poor bit house, with 
his bonny gowden hair glancing to the sun ; and then 
he did no' disdain to take the stirrup cup, as he mount- 
ed his bonny white mare, and drank happiness to Du- 
gald and me. Surely he^ll get the blessing, and your 
honor too." Margaret's eye glistened with joy, and 
her smile was not unremarked by the simple Mary ; 
for, the unsophisticated heart can sometimes interpret 
the language of nature more surely than the worldly 
and the guileful. 

Mary was detained at the Castle, to partake of 
some of the good things, which were ever liberally 
distributed to the poor in that hospitable mansion; 
and, in the mean time, Margaret repairing to her fath- 
er, it was soon settled that Mr. Mac Farlane should 
join the hands of Dugald and Mary, and that the joy- 
ful occasion should be celebrated by a dinner and ball 
to all their friends, on the green before the Castle. 

Mary departed with a light step, and lighter heart; 
nor was she less joyful, when Dugald, who anxiously 
awaited her return at the gate of the avenue, joined 
her on her walk homeward, and heard from her lips, 
the detail of the grand feast which was to be given 
in honor of their marriage. 

This event was not one of indifference to the in- 
mates of Walrond Castle. General Falkland was 
glad to promote innocent pleasure among his tenants; 
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and his daughters, with the liveliness natural to youth, 
were already busied in giving orders for the rural fete. 
The Miss Sherbournes thought with secret scorn, of a 
fete champetre at such a retired place as Walrond 
Castle ; for their ideas of such an amusement had been 
only derived from public dejeuners, near London; and 
their thoughts^accustomed to range over bands of music, 
colored lamps, gravel walks, satin shoes, gauze bon- 
nets, and tulle dresses, could not anticipate pleasure 
from a f6te where the dancers were to be composed 
of Highland rustics, in addition to their own party. Of 
Lord de Tracey they began now to despair. Mr. Elliott 
they considered rather old, eveq to flirt with, upon 
finding their advances had been rather coolly met. 
Mr. Hamilton they both heartily disliked, because 
they saw the want of partiality to be quite mutual ; 
and Mr. Richardson was accounted as nobody. 

Miss Sherbourne, however, was determined to ap- 
pear pleased in the prospect of it; not having yet quite 
abandoned the hope of becoming mistress of a place, 
which she might, one day, people with guests and 
amusements more accordant with her taste. Small as 
were their anticipations of pleasure, however, they de- 
termined, like other philosophers, to make the best of 
their prospects. Miss Anne was preserved from entire 
discouragement, by a fascinating primrose-colored dress 
which had not seen the light; one more effort might 
be made on the heart of Lord de Tracey ; at any rate 
it was something to look forward to, and would break 
the routine of the long quiet mornings, and the read- 
ing and drawing which seemed to make the Miss 
Falklands so happy. 

Their consultation on the subject of the fete was in- 
terrupted by the entrance of Mr. Richardson, who, 
leaping rather than walking, made a hop, step, and 
jump, quite regardless of a small table in his way, 
when down came books, ink, pens and sundry sheets 
of cross- written paper, which the Miss Sherboumes 
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had been addressing to their several female corres- 
pondents. 

^* The Goth !'' muttered Miss Sherbourne^ with un- 
disguised ill- temper. 

^' Oh ! I beg pardon,'' exclaimed Mr. Richardson, 
^^ I beg pardon, my dear ladies,'' rising, and placing 
himself in a ludicrous attitude of mock humility and 
supplication ; while the ink was flowing fatt over the 
pink and yellow paper, and Miss Anne's choler began 
to rise also. 

" What shall I do ?" 

"Why pick up the things," replied Miss Sher- 
bourne, " and repair, if you can, the mischief you 
have done." 

" O, yes ! oh, yes !" said the good-natured Irish- 
man, " with all my heart," at the same time huddling 
every thing together with his red awkward hands, till 
books, pens, paper and inkstand, partook of the dark; 
coloring of the Miss Sherbourne's epistles and counte- 
nances; "but I'm so happy, I could jump over the 
moon. Have you heard of the ball ?" 

" Heard of it ? Yes," replied the angry damsel, 
endeavoring to efface the ink from their letters. 
' " How charming," continued Mr. Richardson, who 
did not, or could not, believe so much ill-temper could 
arise from so trifling a misdemeanor — "how charming 
it will be ! I shall perform my V estris dance ;" and 
then, with one leg uplifted, and arms outstretched, he 
began to execute the most grotesque evolutions. "Shall 
I tell you, ladies, why I am so overjoyed ?" suddenly 
interrupting a piroutte; and stooping down, in his own 
natural manner, to whisper in Miss Sherbourne's un- 
willing ear—" shall I tell you? No, I won't; I love 
mystery; but I've a great deal of foresight, and you'll 
see if one wedding won't lead to another." 

Miss Sherbourne became less angry ; her thoughts 
reverted to the General. 

Miss Anne was silent, but attentive ; but while this 
silence reigned, Susan entered. 
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** What is this ?'' said she, in her gentle ton6. 

"Oh, my dear lady," said Mr. Richardson, " it 
wasnH me that did it, but my leg; I was just practis- 
ing my Yestris entry, when down came that foolish ta- 
ble, — ^iok, books, and all." 

" Oh, my poor Cowper !" said Susan; " but never 
mind," added she, as she saw Mr. Richardson's now 
really distressed face, "never mind, it cannot be 
helped." 

" Mistress of herself, ladies !" said Mr. Richardson, 
bowing with the most absurd expression of satire to 
the Miss Sherbournes — " mistress of herself, when 
china falls !^' 

Miss Sherbourne flounced out of the room, and al- 
most ran against Margaret, who, followed by Mr. 
Hamilton, was entering laden with Tartan shawls, co- 
lored stuflb, silk handkerchiefs, and ribbons, culled 
from the only -shop in the village, where such finery 
was sold. 

" I have been looking for you every where," said 
Mai^aret to her sister, "do come and help us, dear 
Susan, to choose a smart dress for the bride and the two 
old ladies. Mr. Hamilton had promised to assist us with 
his taste ^ and I think we shall prevail on Lord de 
Tracey to do so too," added she, with an arch look 
at her sister, who turned away to conceal that she 
could not join in the happy smiles of her sister. " Here 
is Mr. Richardson," continued Margaret, ^^ quite 
ready; so .we only want Mr. Elliott to make our con- 
clave complete ; — but no, we will not apply to him, 
for he is too fastidious to make a choice." 

" Happy they," thought Eric, " who have not, on 
more important matters." His eye rested on Susan, 
with a look of inexpressible melancholy. Margaret's 
cooDtenance fell. Susan peroeived it, though not the 
occamon of it, for she dared aoit meet the eye that might 
then have reveaied its secret. Turning to the shawls 
and ribbons, as if entirely occupied with them, she be- 
10 
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gaD to unfold them, and continued quickly to interest 
Margaret on the subject. Mr. Hamilton affected to joiD 
in the discussion, and cloaks and ^owns were scx>n se- 
lected for the bride and the old parents, and handker- 
chiefs for Dugald ; and Margaret despatched them to 
their owners. 

Just then General Falkland and Lord Sherboume, 
followed by Lord de Tracey, entered ; and the cod- 
versation turning on Highland marriages, Lord Sher- 
bourne continued to prolong the theme till every one 
was tired of it. He described, with minuteness, tbe 
various ceremonies of the kind in other countries, till 
be carried them back to the ancient Jewish customs, 
in so tiresome a manner that Lord de Tracey yawned 
— Mr. Hamilton stole out of the room — and poor Su- 
san was Jeft alone to endure tbe irksome sound of his 
voice, and tbe fulsome battery with which he continu- 
ed to weary her. 

" Pray, Miss Falkland, you, who are so deeply read 
in all these matters, can you tell me whether the Jew- 
ish brides wore veils at the betrothing, as well as at 
the marriage ceremony itself?" 

Susan confessed her ignorance, but said she could 
procure him the information he wished from Home's 
work. 

" Ah, yes," rejoined Lord Sherbourne, " you have, 
indeed, most wonderful powers of research: your 
mother, my dear lady, was a remarkable erudite as 
well as beautiful woman ; and certain it is, her daugh- 
ter partakes of the same taste for learning : the little 
I know myself just serves to show me my ignorance, 
and makes me admire those who excel in learning and 
research." Susan could not forbear smiling, while 
she sighed for an excuse to break up this fatiguing 
t6t^-a-tete : at length she proposed adjourning to the 
library, where Mr. La^enby was busily engaged in 
writing the dedication of his treatise on his favorite 
theory ; and she was not a little amused to find that 
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the dedication was to be addressed to herself. He 
was just reading it to Mr. Hamilton as she entered, 
and the expression of satisfaction , depicted on the 
countenance of the listener, mingled with a strange look 
of mirth, was construed by her into the effect of the 
amusement he derived from Mr. Lazenby's absurdity. 
Having found out the passage concerning Jewish 
brides, which Lord Sherbourne followed her to pe- 
ruse, she had no further pretext for remaining where 
the ladies of the house seldom intruded of a morning ; 
and therefore, leaving her two loquacious old guests 
to contend with one another who should best display 
the results of their learned cogitations, she joined her 
sister, who was preparing to walk with the Miss Sher- 
bournes to the neighboring village. At dinner, Lord 
Sherbourne again renewed the theme, and contrived 
so successfully to collect his eldest daughter, General 
Falkland, and Susan, in the evening, and keep them 
apart from the rest of the society, that Miss Anne had 
full time to exert her powers of attraction on Lord de 
Tracey. The result was, that she left him with more 
hope, than she could have entertained, had she been 
aware how tired he was of her conversation, which Mr. 
Elliott declared to be a deuced nuisance, especially 
when a man had got hold of a new novel. 
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CHAPTER X!. 

*' If those, who join in shepherds' sport. 
Gay dancing* on the oaisied ground, 
Have not the splendor of Sicourt, 
Yet love adorns the merry rOund." 

Thomson- (Alfred, a Tragedy.) 

Mary's wedding-day came. It was the first of June, 
and bright and beautiful as summer's day could shine. 
The landscape around Walrond Castle was enlivened 
by groups, in gay colored Tartans, winding through 
the avenue, and gradually collecting around a piper, 
who blew his gay summons with ipcreasing diligence. 
Most of the happy rustics stood around him, unwilling 
to advance too oear the Castle, till the bridal party 
should arrive, and the gentlemen and ladies come 
forth to invite their near approach. Some, niore ad- 
venturous, loitered near the gate of the kirk, — one 
entrance of which was from the garden road -, but it 
had been determined that the bride and the bridegroom 
should proceed through the Castle, and be joined by 
the rest, from without. At an early hour, Mary, 
decked in a white muslin gown, her hair fastened 
with a snood of blue ribbon, and her person partially 
covered by a bright red shawl, which she esteemed 
her greatest finery, was seen advancing, supporting her 
bridegroom's aged mother on the one side, and her own 
on the other. Two rosy bride's-maids followed, and 
one of them often turned to cast a sly look at Dugald, 
whose downcast eye and flushed cheek betrayed an 
emotion of bashfulness, which the great honor of be- 
ing married in yv^alrond Castle, in the presence of so 
many fine folks, excited, more than any, fears respec- 
ting the effect he was to produce in his bravo clothing. 
Of this he felt tolerably secure, as his eye fell on his 
bright red waistcoat, azure blue coat with metal bot- 
tons, and brilliant silk handherchief, the gift of the 
dear young lady. 
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Mr. Mac Farlane's reverend voice boshed for a 
while every whisper, and fixed every wandering look, 
— while, with a pecQliarly impressive manner, he 
called down the blessing of the Most High on the 
youthful couple. Many eyes streamed with tears of 
joy : but there were ]R*esent two souls, who, while 
they sympathised in the general rejoicing, and united^ 
their wishes for happiness to the young pair, felt it 
no light task to contend with the emotions of their own 
hearts. Eric Hamilton, who was ever impetuous in 
his feelings, could scarcely control the expression of 
them : more deeply did the sufiering heart of Susan 
feel the painful excitement ; but not one trace of that 
enaotion was to be discovered, by eyes that knew not 
her secret : yet, long after the bridal party was 
seated round the festive board, she was in the solitude 
of her own chamber, pourihg out her heart upon her 
knees, while tears came to her relief with the soften- 
ing influence of that gracious exercise. Margaret's 
kind eye missed her sister, and she ran to seek her. 

^< What can be the matter with my dearest Susan ?'^ 
said she, putting her arms round her neck ; '^ do not 
weep, dear, on this happy day : Lord de Tracey will 
be so unhappy, should he see you thus, and my dear 
father too. 1 know how much a religious ceremony* 
always affects you ; but come, love, we must not grace 
Mary's wedding-day with tears *, though, I must con- 
fess that good Mr. Mac Farlane's prayer was truly 
touching. Gome, come," continued she, leading her 
sister by the arid, and, bounding beside her, they 
were soon amid the group of peasants who were 
loudly cheering the General, as they drank to ' his 
health, and that of the family, in many a draught of 
mountain dew, tossing their bonnets in the air. Danc- 
ing now began, and Mr. Hamilton led forth the hni€ 
to the joyous reel. Margaret and the ^' best man" 

"* She did not concMve marriage to bo merely a ci?il rite,-^who 
that loYcs truly could wish to do 00 P 

10* 
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were their vig-a*vis. The peasants crowded aroond, 
to gaze with wonder on the Lovely sylyh-like form 
which glided on the turf with aerial grace ; for even 
their uhtaught taste acknowledged the power pf Mar- 
garet's beauty : their admiration was noanifested by 
repeated cheers, as they beheM their native steps ex- 
ecuted for the first time with as much grace as spirit. 
General Falkland gazed on her with air a father's 
fond partiality, and, turning to Lord de Tracey, asked 
whether he could not now relinquish his English preju- 
dices, and acknowledge that the Scottish dances ad- 
mitted of that elegance, which he had hitherto denied 
them. Lord de Tracey assented mechanically ; for 
perhaps, of all the crowd assembled^ his were the 
only eyes which turned not on Margaret He was 
too painfully engaged in doubt, as to the sudject of 
interest which seemed to absorb Susan, who, though 
she stood at his side, heeded but little the flattering 
incense, which he offered to her. With sad and va* 
cant smile she returned languid answers to his eager 
interrogatories; as if her thoughts were abstracted 
firom all he could offer to their notice. Despairing of 
attracting her attention, he strove to excite her jeal- 
ousy, by devoting himself to Miss Anne Sherbourne, 
although her countenance was, at that moment, any- 
thing but engaging, being vexed and out of tiumor at 
observing the General's eye following not her sister, 
but his own Margaret. At sight, however, of Lord 
de Tracey advancing to claim her hand for the next 
dance, h^r smile returned, and she 'gave a look of tri- 
umph at Susan, as she passed before her. 

Hamilton led the bride to one of the seats which were 
placed around the green, and was soon at the side of 
Susan. How did her heart throb with irrepressible 
pleasure, that Lord de Tracey was no longer there to 
impede the converse of one so much dearer. In the 
moment of the uncontrollable emotion, even her sister 
was forgotten, and she who was wont to analise every 
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thought with a jealous scrutiny, was at that instailt lost 
to erery other impression, save the joy of hearing him 
address her, of watching the grace which pervaded 
his liveliest movements, and the sparkling animation 
which lent interest to his most trivial expressions. He 
told her all that had passed between the bride and 
himself, and they smiled together at the simple artless 
manner in which her happiness was demonstrated, and 
how she bad wished the same bright day might dawn 
for his wedding. ' ^^ Ah, Susan," added be, while his 
eye melted into tenderness, and gazing upon her, 
^^ that day will never shine on me." Again he looked, 
for she was silent; a blush of unwonted brightness 
mantled on her lily cheek ; again it resumed a more 
than ordinary paleness: the thought flashed across his 
mind, ^' Perhaps De Tracey is not to her what 1 have 
imagined." And could it be possible ? surrounded as 
he was by those entirely occupied by their own amuse- 
ment, unobserved by any of their own party — for all, 
even General Falkland and Mrs. Stewart, were joining 
the dance. The courage inspired by such a hope, for 
the first time dawning on him, seemed suddenly to in- 
spire his tongue with a language not to be restrained. 
The ardour of his passion, and the vehemence of his 
natural temper burst forth in exclamations, whi<Sh, had 
they been rightly understood, might have saved both 
from much future misery. 

But Susan, possessed with the idea that Hamilton's 
heart had long been given to her sister, imagined that 
all the regrets he uttered for time and fortune misspent, 
and talents missapplied, were for Margaret's sake, — 
diat all the vows he made of yet proving the strength 
of his good resolutions, were poured into her ear, that 
they might he repeated to her sister. 

Eric marked the coldness with which Susan with 
difficulty appeared to listen to him; it was indeed a 
hard penance for her to hear from those lips, feelings 
which, had she dreamed they were breathed for her, 
frould have filled her drooping heart with transport. 
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When, again, Lord de Tracey joined her, and com* 
plained how drearily that day had passed for htm, she 
replied, in the genuine language of her hearths feeling, 
before she was well aware how she had answered him 
— ^^ that it had, indeed, been such to her also.V Joy 
sparkled in his eyes, and illuminated his whole coun- 
tenance ; nor did that look escape the eyes of Marga- 
ret, who whispered as she passed^-^' Sp^ak always 
thus to him, dear Susan; see how handsome you can 
make him !'' 

It was almost beyond the utmost effort of her forti- 
tude, at that moment, to answer her sister, while, for 
that sister's sake, she was struggling to stifle the strong- 
est affection of her human breast. Margaret's words, 
unwittingly spoken, sounded, at that moment, like the 
language of triumph over ruined happiness and a bro- 
ken heart. But not long did such a feeling linger in 
the heart of one whose high resolve had not been made 
in the confidence of presumptuous and mere human 
unassisted strength : surely higher unseen intelligences 
wait around the path of the virtuous and self-denying, 
to support them along the thorny path which they are 
called to tread ; and many a sweet, though humble 
flower, larks beneath, exhaling its sweetness around 
the weary pilgrim, reminding him of that pure sphere 
in which his painful progress is to terminate. In such 
a light did Margaret's gladness, the next moment, ap- 
pear to her noble-minded sister, as she watched the 
innocent cheerfulness of her aspect. 

Such was the simple happiness of Mary and Dugald, 
as they were led away in triumph to the sounds of 
their rustic music, when the feast was concluded; and 
with such a spirit did she listen to the blessings poured 
down on her dear father's head, as the rural crowd dis- 
persed, and left the green in possession of him, his family 
and^uests, who lingered to watch the gay processions 
«90Vifi^ dotvtf< the ^avenue ' with merry and thankful 
bMrtBt n painter migfattmi^e deGkedibtS'caiMras^with 
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DO mean portraiture, had he seed the General's vener- 
able form standing with dignified and benevolent ex- 
pression to receive their parting salutations. Margaret, 
overcome with fatigue, had sunk upon the grass; and 
her long golden ringlets fell upon her snowy bosom 
and pure white drapery, with an air of careless grace 
surpassing in beauty the most studied attitude. 

Susan leaned upon lier father's shoulder, musing on 
the happiness of others, till her sweet countenance, 
partook of the placid expression of her thoughts. The 
rest of the party clustered in a group at a distance, 
and here and there the figure of an old peasant, in so- 
ber colored garb, whose slower pace delayed his step 
from the retiring, crowd, gave effect, by contrast, to 
the gaily dressed party of more elevated rank. 

But not long did tbey remain in that position. Gen- 
eral Falkland's daughters feared his catching cold, 
when the evening dew began to fall ; and, yielding to 
their entreaties, he re-entered the saloon, whither the 
rest of the party soon followed him. 

It was a sad termination to this mirthful morning, 
when, entering her sister's room, just as dinner was 
announced, Margaret found her stretched on the floor, 
senseless. Margaret had never beheld any one thus ; 
and in the first agony of her mind, forgetful of every 
thing save Susan's illness, she rushed into the room 
where all the company were assembled, calling loudly 
for help. Hamilton was the first to obey her summons, 
and ere the rest of the party arrived, assisted her to 
place Susan on a couch. On beholding her pale life- 
less form, Hamilton could not restrain her agonised 
expression of his feelings, and, in terms of endearment, 
which he would not have dared to breathe, when she 
could listen to them, , he poured forth his groans and 
lamentations. Such waff tlie distraction of Margaret, 
that the sounds fell unheeded on her ear, — but they 
recalled Susan to life . 
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Exhausted by the conflicting emotions she had en* 
dured during the day, a faintness had seized her, and 
before she was able to call for assistance, she had be- 
come insensible. Scarcely conscious of the import of 
her lover's expression, yet distressed at witnessing his 
anxiety, she had yet power feebly to re-assure him, 
and implore him to retire. He was therefore forced 
to obey her father^s injunctions^ that she might be left 
in quiet, and, joining the rest of the party, to return 
to the dining room. A messenger was despatched for 
medical advice, and her father sat down with Mar- 
garet to await the result. 

This was but the beginning of a dangerous fever, 
brought on by excess of feeling, constantly restrained, 
but which was attributed by the General and her sis- 
ter, as well as by the medical attendant, to having 
caught cold, after being over-heated in dancing. Su- 
san was thankful to hear such was the assigned cause 
of her illness, and much did it mitigate her sufferings, 
that these dear ones remained ignorant of the grief 
which preyed upon her; but the continued necessity 
of concealing her mind's disease, retarded that reco- 
very so anxiously desired by her friends. 

In the mean time, Lord Sherbourne, who was not 
one to linger where self, and those connected with that 
all-engrossing object, were overlooked, departed with 
his wife and daughters, hoping, as he said, from the 
bottom of his heart, that this illness would not long 
delay the pleasure he looked forward to, of meeting 
them in town; whilst he secretly desired that Susan 
might improve her convalescence in the rural shades, 
far from a destructive competition with his daughters. 
Old Mr. Lazenby and Mrs. Stewart were unfeignedly 
«!orry that their dear friends should suffer so much 
anxiety: the former offered to continue his work in the 
library of Walrond Castle, and the latter to leave the 
progress of her sons' lessons entirely to the care of 
Mr. Dickenson, while she nursed dear Susan: but the 
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General declined Mr. Lazenbj's kind offer, because 
bis loquacity was more than he felt equal to; and Mar- 
garet gently refused Mrs. Stewart's obliging services, 
because she knew that her gruff voice and thick-soled 
shoes could scarcely be grateful to the ear of an in- 
valid. Mr. Elliott regretted much that sevei^ai of his 
numerous engagements tore him from the scene of his 
anxiety, and Mr. Richardson was forced to follow his 
leader; but the tear which stole down his red nose 
was not forced, as he gratefully proffered his thanks 
for all the kindness received, and joined his unsophis- 
ticated expression of good will, to the more fluent, 
but less sincere, of his more polished friend. Lord 
de Tracey and Mr. Hamilton lingered: the former 
spoke with so much respectful tendierness to General 
Falkland of his beloved Susan, and entreated, with so 
much earnestness, to be permitted to remain till she 
should be, at least, convalescent, that her father could 
not refuse him. 

Eric Hamilton, who was always esteemed one of 
the family, stayed as a matter of course ; nor was it 
surprising to Margaret, that he should look so pale 
and wan and dejected when her sister was suffering, 
and herself so deeply distressed. 



CHAPTER XIL 

** An honest man here lies at rest, 
As e'er God with his imag^ blest; 
The friend of mail, the friend of truth, 
The friend of age, and guide of youth." 

BVBN6. 

It was not without an anxious, though scarcely defina- 
ble foreboding, that Evelyn saw Mr. Somerville depart, 
while his daughter became established as an inmate of 
Ormiston Hall ; certain it is, that, apart from any 
superstitious trust in feelings which may arise from 
natural constitution, or from the combination of out- 
ward circumstances, those who have watched the state 
of their minds, previous to the occurrence of any cal- 
amitous event, have remarked that there was often a 
weight upon their spirits, for which they could not 
account by any past circumstance, and which seemed 
with a still voice to Warn them of coming evil. May 
not such feelings be given by that merciful Power, 
which has respect to the weakness of frail mortality, 
and which, with more than parental tenderness, would 
warn his poor, children of the hour of trial, that they 
may not meet it unprepared ? Even though the awa- 
kened mind may not be enabled to trace distinctly the 
features of the coming evil, yet, to every well-ordered 
spirit, there will be a degree of watchfulness over 
temper and conduct, in proportion of danger. In such 
a frame of mind did Evelyn spend the long gloomy 
day which succeeded that of Mr. Somerville^s depar- 
ture. Much had he struggled against the bitter sense 
of disappointment which had blighted his early dream 
of happiness; and the effort had so far succeeded, that 
his regrets were at least kept in abeyance through that 
Providence in which he had ever been wont to put his 
trust He gratefully acknowledged, that though na- 
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ture'd feelinga were not in this respect conquered, yet 
they were at least subdued ; and while he employed 
each hour in the fulfilment of aflfectionale or charitable 
duty, he had a comforting sense of possessing, at least, 
peace of mind, if not the happiness which he had 
sighed for: but when he looked at the frail and deli- 
cate being who was now intrusted to the care of a 
very old man, — when he considered the distance which 
at every moment separated her father still further from 
her, — he could not but entertain an anxious desire that 
the business which had called him from thence might 
soon be terminated, and that she might be restored 
safely to his parental care. There was one circum- 
stance which greatly added to this desire — the delicacy 
natural to so honorable and right-minded a character 
as Evelyn^s, upon the first suspicion of a growing par- 
tiality towards himself, on the part of this interesting 
girl. Although nx>dest to a sensitive degree, her sim- 
ple, unafiected manners betrayed, at times, unwillingly, 
the emotions which filled her heart. Evelyn kne;v 
not how deep a root the attachment had taken in io 
short a time, but there was enough in the bare suspi- 
cion of such a possibility to fill his upright mind with 
apprehension, and to arm him doubly against the chance 
of deceiving her by fallacious hopes. Too well did 
he know and feel the misery of such disappointment, 
and too much did he prize the delicacy and honor of 
woman, willingly to permit so pure-minded a girl as 
Caroline to commit herself, by the betrayal of unrequit- 
ed feelings: it was, perhaps, owing to the reserve 
which he felt himself called upon to maintain, from the 
moment of her father's departure, particularly in the 
absence of his uncle, that poor Caroline's attachment 
became more manifest, by the anxiety which Evelyn's 
altered manner occasioned her. 

The health of Lord Ormiston became daily weaker, 
and be oonld no longer take those drives with his fa- 
vorite Caroline, which left Evelyn at liberty to enjoy 
11 
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exercise by himself, or the privacy of his own apart- 
ment. But, whenever he offered to relieve her of her 
watchful care over his uncle, and entreated that she 
would go out alone in the carriage, rather than confine 
herself so much to a sick dark chamber, she woald 
cast so reproachful and so sad a look upon him, that 
he was fain to turn away and absent himself, rather 
than encourage, by his presence, that affection which 
he perceived only with unmingled regret. At other 
times, his uncle would insist on his accompanying Car- 
oline in her walk ; and he could not, without absolute 
rudeness, refuse compliance. Then, how did her soft 
smile and joyous expression pierce his heart with uo- 
availing regret! and how did his pensive looks and 
listless replies awaken in her young and guiltless heart 
a deeper interest ! She sometimes rallied him on his 
sadness; then, with a tenderer tone, implored him to 
make her the confidant of his cares — assuring him 
how strictly she should guard the trust. 

It was while walking one fine summer's evening on 
the terrace, that Caroline, observing a more than ordi- 
nary depression on Evelyn's spirits, strove to arouse 
him by every means which her feeling heart dictated. 
She had gathered a nosegay of various colored heartV 
ease, and while twining them together so as to mingle 
their purple and white and yellow leaves, as she deemed 
most harmoniously, she placed them in Evelyn's hand, 
and with a faint blush, spoke the expressions of her 
simple heart, wishing his might be in unison with the 
name of that sweet flower. Evelyn smiled at the 
commonplace sentiment, which seemed, for the first 
time, to have struck this artless girl as something 
delightful : but his attention was, at that instant, di- 
verted by the voice of Oilpin, Lord Ormiston's ser- 
vant, who was calling loudly to him, to return to the 
house. His master had been suddenly seized by 
numbness in his limbs, and had lost his speech, Eve- 
lyn flew to his couch, where the faithful attendant had 
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already placed him, and messengers were speedily 
despatched for medical aid. Caroline, who had fol- 
lowed him with as much speed as her strength wocdd ' 
admit, reached the drawing-room with difficulty, and 
finding it empty, and an air of confusion around the 
sofa, from whence Lord Ormiston had bqen taken, 
and with an indefinable dread of ill, though she could 
hardly surmise the nature of it, sank breathless at the 
door. As she recovered, she looked around her, as 
if the inanimate objects could reveal the tale of wo 
w^hich her fears foreboded ; but, unable yet to rise, 
she vainly struggled against her weakness, and again 
sank back with a despairing sensation of helplessness. 
Then did a sense of her folly, in encouraging hopes 
lYhich had never been met by return, dawn upon her 
mind in full and mortifying reality. She felt some- 
thing cold bedeath her hand; — it was the nosegay 
she had given Evelyn, which had fallen as he ran to 
obey the sad summons. '^He has cast my flowers 
away," thought she ; " they are already withered, 
crashed beneath my hand ; now an emblem of my de- 
parted peace of mind, never to return. The grave,** 
she said aloud, ^^ the grave shall be my rest !" — Ab 
she spoke, a footstep advanced. 

Evelyn was beside her : the shock he had received 
by his uncle's sudden attack, had fixed an unnatural 
flush upon his cheek, which had succeeded to the 
paleness of alarm ;. he knew that Caroline was yet 
ignorant of what had happened, for the whole house- 
hold were gathered in the hall, which led to Lord 
Ormiston's apartment, anxiously awaiting the first re- 
port of their dear master's condition. Lord Ormiston 
had spoken ; and as soon as he had recognised Evelyn, 
had inquired for Caroline, and eagerly asked why she 
was not also beside him ? *^ Let her come," he said, 
'^ to receive my parting blessing." 

It was a sad task to Evelyn, to break the intelligence 
to one whom he already found in so weak a situation; 
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but the thoughts in which Caroline had been ei^aged 
had armed her with a resolution and strength which 
astonished him. She scarcely accepted bis aid, as 
she arose from the attitude of prostration, into which 
her weakness had thrown her ; and with an assurance 
that she should betray no emotion at sight of Lord 
Ormiston's altered appearance, (which she strictly 
fulfilled,) she followed Evelyn with a firm step to the 
sick chamber. 

^' Grant me but one boon," said she, in a low but 
decided voice, as she drew near to the half open door 
of Lord Ormiston's room — ^^ let me be with him, to 
nurse and attend him to the last. My days are num* 
bered, noi can any circumstance hasten or prevent 
the event : let me be with him to the end." 

Evelyn knew not how to reply ; but^ pressing her 
band with an affectionate warmth, which the sadness 
and solemnity of that moment warranted, they walked 
together to the side of the sick man> couch. 

^^ I am here," said Caroline, taking his hand with a 
gentleness which could not startle or alarm. ^^ Thank 
you for the permission." 

" Blessings on you, my sweet girl !" said the kind 
old man, returning her pressure, with a grasp so dif- 
ferent from that (^ the lively and healthful, that those 
who feel it from the hand of age and sickness, at such 
an hour, experience a sensation of mingled awe and 
veneration, such as can be better felt than described. 
Caroline had often stood by the bed of death; — she 
had been called, in early years, to hear a mother's last 
blessing, and since then her feet had never shunned to 
cross the threshold of poverty and sickness. Natu- 
rally weak and timid as she was, she had looked on the 
glassy eye, and marked the damp of death steal over 
the faded cheek, without alarm *, for she experienced, 
at such seasons, the blessedness of those meditations, 
which, soaring far beyond the frail emblems of decay- 
ng mortality, bestow a firmness, which others, endow- 
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ed with more natural courage, might have sought in 
vain. The gates of heaven seemed to her eye of faith 
to open b^ore her, while the world and all its dearest 
joys far receded. She knelt beside her aged friend 
in prayer, for she saw that he would soon be called 
away, and each moment was precious. Silently she 
united in spirit with his devout ejaculations, and the 
conviction of his eternal salvation calmed her gentle 
spirit, when, aAer a few hours he sank, with the 
serenest expression of inward peace, into his last 
sleep. His parting words were blessings on Evelyn, 
on Mr. Somerville, and Caroline ; then, turning to his 
sorrowing dependants, he commended them to Eve- 
lyn, and seemed no longer to have an earthly caire or 
thought 

Who that has passed from the chamber of death, 
where they have realized the nothingness of all 
worldly anxietied, — where they have seen the utter 
worthlessness of all earthly supports, to afford either 
hope or consolation in the hour of extreme need,— 
but will feel the constraining power of faith and pray- 
er ; and, while yet the prospect of that eternity, to 
which they have seen a soul depart, is open before 
them, will not seek, upon their knees, that grace 
which only can give strength to travel on in hope to 
the end of the journey ? Happy they, who, at such 
an hour, feel no disquieting dread for those who have 
gone before ; but who, with overflowing hearts, can 
scarcely heed the tears which natural regrets call 
forth, while blessing the Almighty for his saints de- 
parted, and can arise with serene minds to pursue 
their steadfast way wherever Providence shall lead \ 

In such a spirit did the gentle Caroline lie down 
that night to rest, after she had written the simple de- 
tail of the day^s sad events to her beloved father. 
Tears flowed fast as she penned the words, for dearly 
had she prized the almost parental tenderness with 
which that good old man had loved her ; and, since 
11* 
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she had learnt to connect Evelyn with every feelings 
there was an additional claim on her warm and affec- 
tionate heart; she felt that the link was brojcen which 
bound them together*, it was this which most inspired 
her resignation, as she dwelt upon the mournful theme; 
yet exhausted nature claimed repose, and she had not 
long hedewed her pillow with tears, when she sank 
into as calm a sleep as a child upon its mother's 
breast. 

Among the many painful reflections whicbf after the 
solemnities of the first shock of the last awful scene 
had subsided, crowed on the mind of Evelyn^ not the 
least of his anxieties was occasioned by the situation 
of Caroline Somerville. Her venerable protector was 
taken away, her father was distant many hundred 
miles, and much delay might occur in the period of 
his return, owing to the frequent irregularity of the 
posts in this retired situation. He knew tliat it was 
not in the midst of crowds only that the world's suspi- 
cion might be excited, for far and wide will the eye 
of calumny reach ', and he dreaded lest the fame of his 
amiable young friend should suffer by her ramaining in 
the house, of which he was now the sole master : nor 
could he refrain from speculating upon what might be 
the judgment of those whose opinion he valued far be- 
yond that of the world's* Yet^ how could he leave 
Ormiston Hall at such a time ? After the last sad du- 
ties had been paid to his uncle's remains, could he be 
justified in intrusting Caroline to the care of servants 
only? No; it was impossible: yet not without un- 
easiness did he come to such a conclusionr though, fully 
aware of the nature of his own feelings^ be could not 
mistake what hers had been, and he dreaded not only 
rendering her still more unhappy, but also exciting in 
the mind of her father an unfavorable opinion of his 
conduct towards this guileless and interesting girl. 

When, therefore, he had fulfilled those duties which 
eaUed for his immediate attention, he addressed a let*' 
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ter to Mr. Somerville, informing \Am of the melancho- 
ly event that had taken place, and mentioning, as a 
matter of course, his expectation of seeing Mr. Somer- 
Tille, in a very short time, even if he was not able to 
attend the funeral. 

Three days gloomily succeeded. Poor Caroline, 
while, in the solitude of her own chamber, had ample 
leisure to meditate on the past, so replete to her with 
mournful interest, seemed, during the last three months, 
which had passed to her so speedily, to have existed 
years; for her whole thoughts were concentrated in 
the result of this short period. She dwelt with fond 
remembrance on every look and tone of him who now 
studiously avoided her. She understood not the mo- 
tive, but she deplored his absence. She shrank from 
the prospect of those future regrets, which could only 
be insured by a continuance of the intimacy which had 
already proved so fatal to her peace of mind. She 
thought but of the present; and as she sat gazing from 
her window on the bright floWers, which bloomed as 
gaily as in the days of her past enjoyment, she sighed, 
to think that she no longer prized them, since he was 
no longer by her side ; and longed to hear his step^ 
or see but his shadow pass over the walk, where he 
used daily to wander with her ; then she would en- 
deavor to read, but the sound of a footstep, or the clos- 
ing of a door, in the corridor, filled her with the 
thought that it might possibly be his step, and her eye 
wandered over the page, and her hand sank upon her 
knee; — when, again, the mournful silence which reigfn- 
ed through the house, lefl her to the painful conscious- 
ness of her solitude. Twice every day she received, 
indeed, a message of kind inquiry after her health, 
which she expected with an anxiety only to be u&- 
derstood by those who have known the thrill which 
the name beloved excites, when even in the common* 
est expressions of courtesy; and she could not fail to 
remark, that it was not the unassissted attention of dO' 
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mestics which supplied her table with those dishes 
which had been usually preferred by her chaDgeful 
appetite, or filled her windows with those flowers 
whose fragrance was not too powerful for her delicate 
nerves : she could not but remark these gentle anre- 
mitted cares; but still she saw him not — Btili she 
heard not his voice ; and she feared, at last, that she 
dared not utter her fears to any of the servants who 
waited upon her, that his grief might have affected 
bis health; and the thought preyed upon her, till her 
cough grew hourly worse, and the hectic flush on her 
cheek gave evidence of the fever which ran through 
her veins and comsumed her strength. 

On the eighth day after Lord Ormiston^s deaths she 
received her father^s answer to the sad announceoient 
she had made to him. Fond and endearing as bis let- 
ters had always been, the contents of this one went 
most forcibly to her heart ; and as the tears streamed 
from her eyes, she felt the blessedness of possessing 
such a parent, with so grateful a sentiment of gratitude, 
that every other thought faded away^ and she resolved 
to devote her life to repay his kindness and promote 
his happiness, unmindful of her own. She had scarce* 
ly lai4 her letter down, when a gentle knock at the 
door arrested her attention. It was Gilpin — her dear 
friend^s aged servant. She stretched out her hand 
kindly to him, and they were silent. He first spoke. 
^^ I come. Madam, to inform you, that my Lord wishes 
to see you for a few moments, if quite convenient to 
yourself." 

Caroline felt startled; she had not heard him men- 
tioned by his title, and her thoughts were bewildered. 

The good old servant fancied that she dreaded the 
meeting. <' His Lordship bade me say, that he would 
not trouble you, Madam, did you feel unequal to see- 
ing him this morning.'^' 

Caroline assured him how gladly she accepted his 
offer, and in a few moments £velyn stood before her. 
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It was the first time they had met since they had list- 
ened together, by the dying bed, to the blessings 
which were called down on their heads, with tender 
earnestness, by the lips of their departed friend. The 
moumfnl scene was renewed before them ; and, with 
hands clasped together, they joined their tears of uni- 
ted sympathy to the memory of one so justly beloved. 
Evelyn saw in her only the friend and solace of his 
revered uncle; but in the depths of her struggling 
heart there was a sensation of happiness from the sight 
of so dear an object, which outweighed the memory 
of the dead ; and in many an after day, the remem- 
brance of that moment of alSectionate sympathy en- 
deared him still more to her. He spoke not of the 
mournful ceremony which he was about to attend, but 
his dress seemed to declare it, and when he arose to 
take leave of her, she inquired whether she might be 
permitted to enter the chamber which overlooked the 
entrance gate, or, at least, gaze on the funeral pro«> 
cession ? 

Evelyn entreated her to refrain from such an ex- 
citement to her feelings; but she w6ul4 not be denied* 

"A few hours, perhaps, may bring Mr. Somerville," 
said- Evelyn, '< and then, I trust, you will be more at 
ease." Then, begging her to ask for all that could 
minister to her comfort, he bade her farewell, and 
hastened to join the sad procession, of which, among 
many mourners, he was, indeed, the chief. 

It was not without the deepest emotion that Caroline 
witnessed the remains of her beloved friend borne from 
the threshold, which she had trod so often with him 
in days gone by — ^from that roof, where she had con- 
tributed to the gladness of his benevolent smile, and 
where she had so often listened to the tones of his 
gentle voice, breathing out kindness with every 
word he spoke, — now for ever hushed and silent in 
his narrow home. Evelyn was right in advising her 
to refrain from so sad a spectacle ; fo^ when she re- 
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tamed to her chamber, she sank exhausted on her 
couch : Dor was it without much increase of pain and 
fever that she arose on the following day. Her fath- 
er, notwithstanding every exertion, did not arrive till 
two days after tiie funeral, and she had rallied, or, at 
least, had seemed to rally, for she made an effort to 
appear composed; and notwithstanding all she had 
gone through, her health had not suffered. Again she 
enjoyed the society of Evelyn, while her father's pre- 
sence removed the restraint which his sense of duty 
had imposed. But who has not experienced the gloom 
which prevails around the board, where the one is 
withdrawn, to whom all had looked with mingled re- 
spect and affection ? Who has not felt the mournful 
silence, with difficulty broken, by trivial observations, 
and where the nature of the scene impedes conversa- 
tion, on the subject nearest the heart? There are 
few, even among the young, who have not known the 
sadness of such an hour; there, are few so thought- 
less, that they cannot recal the impression made by 
the solemnity of the time : but the world, with all its 
cares and ani^ietieSj again calls for activity ; and some 
soon mingle in its noise and in its mirth, and the voice 
of reflection is suspended. 

Not so was it with the three friends now assembled; 
and they were* destined in a few days to part, but not 
to forget. 

Mr. Somerville's eyes became, at length, open to 
the danger which lurked beneath the present enjoy- 
ment of Caroline's intimacy with Evelyn; and while 
he entirely exonerated him from blame, he resolved 
to remove her from a fascination, which he perceived 
tp be destructive of her peace. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

Poor Caroline spent a sleepless night previous to 
the day of her departure from Ormiston. Each tri- 
fling circumstance which had attended her late in« 
tercourse with the object of her affection was renewed 
to her mind, with all the vividness which memory 
lends to past enjoyment in the hour of regret; and she 
could scarcely realize the painful thought of that sepa- 
Tation which awaited her on the morrow. Vainly she 
strove to repel the conviction of the comparative in- 
difference he had evinced towards her; for, young 
and inexperienced as she was, she did not dream that his 
affections could possibly be fixed on a person who did 
not return his love; she deemed it impossible that 
another could be preferred to Evelyn, should he have 
bestowed on any so rich a boon; and her thoughts 
fondly lingered around the hope, that time might yet 
restore him to her society. Thus did she spend the 
feverish wakeful hours which intervened between the 
moment she bade him good night, and that on which 
they again met at breakfast the next day. 

Evelyn also looked depressed, and the fact was 
some consolation to the sorrowing Caroline; who 
could scarcely refrain from tears, when he addressed 
her with words of kindness — words-which, uttered by 
lips beloved, are far more touching to the wounded 
heart, than those of unkindness. Who has not expe- 
rienced the difficulty of concealing the heart's emotion 
at such moments ? A short interval of bustle succeed- 
ed to the almost silent repast. Evelyn and Mr. So- 
meirville were, meanwhile, conversing in a low voice 
in the room adjoining ; and Caroline seized this mo- 
ment to write some verses, which she had often loved 
to repeat when the sentiments they expressed were 
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understood, but of which, till that moment, she scarce- 
ly felt in their full strength ;. then, hastily gathering a 
branch of roses, which flung its flagrant blossoms on 
the parterres near the window where she was sitting, 
she placed the flowers beside the verses on the table, 
where they might meet Evelyn's eye. 

The bitter moment arrived. It was well for poor 
Caroline that the many minor calls for attention, inci- 
dent to the commencement of a journey, gave her op- 
portunity to summon all her fortitude, and to speak 
the parting word with assumed composure. She 
hoped that her (isither would attribute her emotion, in a 
great measure, to the remembrance of their departed 
friend ; for how could she confess, even to such a 
father, the humiliating truth, of her having bestow- 
ed her afiiections unsought ? . The native dignity of 
woman came to her relief; and, though her poor 
heart beat to suffocation, she contrived to say farewell, 
wit,h something like composure ; nor did she yield to 
tears till her father fell asleep ; and then, unobserved, 
she gave loose to her sorrows : nor was it without an 
oppressive sense of melancholy, that Evelyn watched 
the receding vehicle that bore his two amiable friends 
from Ormiston Hall, and left him without one sympa- 
thising ear to listen to the mournings' of his lonely 
hours, without one heart to feel what he could not 
have expressed, but which he hoped had been under- 
stood by those congenial minds. '^ Surely ,'' said he 
to himself, "Miss Somerville must have perceived 
that long before my uncle's death, my spirits were de- 
pressed with an untold sorrow; surely that amiable 
girl will not indulge a feeling detrimental to her peace 
of mind; or how can I feel absolved, in being the 
cause, however innocent, of any suffiering to her ?" 
He looked around; the large empty chambers, of 
which he was now the sole possessor, filled his mind 
with a sense of his loneliness ; the lofty trees, which 
waved their leafy branches in thick and verdant mas- 
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ses, far as eye could reach, the sonny terrace, which 
glowed beneath the splendour of a summer's morning, 
rich in all the variegated brightness of the beautiful 
flowers with which it was ornamented — the laughing 
smile of gaudy day, which seemed to pervade all na- 
ture, — struck him with a deeper impression of the 
comparative sadness and desolation of his heart : pos- 
sessed with all that rank and fortune could bestow, he 
experienced a deeper gloom than he had ever known 
in days when the slender pittance inherited from his 
father was his sole possession, but when a bright hope 
irradiated his prospects, and animated the enjoyments 
of the present. He threw himself on a chair by his 
writing table, with the intention of addressing his dear 
friend, General Falkland, to whom he had but written 
a few hurried words in the first moments of his dis- 
tress. The kind and sympathizing reply which lay 
before him was dated ^^ London,^' and a thousand con- 
flicting thoughts, which the knowledge of Margaret's 
situation there excited, arrested his pen, and he re- 
mained musing for some time, in sad mental abstrac- 
tion. 

As he arose from his reverie, the flowers left by 
Caroline attracted his attention, and the page beneath 
them, written in characters which he had seldom seen, 
bat which he recognised to be her hand writing. He 
sighed mournfully, as he perused the following lines, 
for they echoed the feelings of his own heart ; whilst 
he grieved to think that they should express those of 
hers: — 

FROM THE TAUNTON NEWSPAPER. 
" Oh ! H is one scene of parting here. 

Love's watchword is ' fiurewell;' 
And almcst starts the following tear. 

Ere dried the It^i that fell. 



NoTX BT THE EoiTOE.— These lines deserve to be ccknowledgec}, 
from whosesoever pen they proceed, they are beautiful. 

12 
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'Tis bqt to know thai one most dear 

Grows needfiil to the heart, 
And straig^ht a voice is muttering near. 

Imperious—' Ye must part !* 

Oft, too, we doom ourselves to grieve 
' For wealth or glory rove ; 
But say, can wealth or glory give 
Aught that can equal love ? 

life is too short thus to bereave 

Existence of its spring; 
Or e'en for one short hour to leave 

Those to whose hearts we cling. 

Count o'er the hours whose happy flight 

Is shared with those we love ; 
like stars amid a stormy night, 

Alas ! how few they prove I 

Yet they concentrate all the light 

That cheers our lot below ; 
A^nd thither turns the weary sight, 

From this dark world of |vo. 

But happiest they, whose gifted eye 

Above this world can see. 
And those diviner realms descry. 

Where partings cazmot be ; 

Who, with one changeless Friend on high. 

Life's varied paths have trod ; 
And soar to meet beyond the sky. 

The ransom'd and their God." 

The religious expression of the concluding stanzas 
absolved Caroline, in his mind, from all imputation of 
indelicacy, in laying before him the language of her 
heart; — a heart which, in spite of her native mo- 
desty, and his endeavors to blind himself, had already 
betrayed itself to him. His thoughts followed her 
with mournful contemplation, and still the page was 
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blaok before him in which he intended to write to his 
friend, when the day was already far advanced, and 
the servant put into his hand a packet of letters. 
Many of these were but the commonplace compli- 
ment of a sympathy slightly felt, if felt at all, on his 
late loss. These he carelessly glanced over, till open- 
ing one to which he read the signature, '^ Sherbourne," 
a name on one of its long and closely written pages 
caught his eye, which instantly rivetted his attention. 
Neivspapers, letters, flowers, and verses were pushed 
aside, and he began eagerly to peruse an effusion, of 
which the subject alone, not the writer, could have 
excited so much interest : it ran as follows :— 

** My dear young friend, 

" You will, I am sure, feel no hesitation in 
believing with what deep and heartfelt concern I 
heard the news of your lamented uncle's death. It 
was, doubtless, but the transplanting of a worthy soul 
to a more congenial sphere ; and in such a light, the 
reasonableness and justness of a mind such as yours 
will have regarded the removal of that excellent per- 
son from a world in which he was so eminently useful. 
I need not now dwell on the encomiums of which 
my mind suggests the utterance, since you are aware 
that I had, in early life, the distinguished advantage 
of Lord Ormiston's particular acquaintance and friend- 
ship. My studies were, in a great measure, directed 
by his guidance and advice, and my youthful pleasures, 
enhanced by his countenance and pleasing society. 
May I venture to add, that I trust my advancing years 
may boast the renewed happiness of an intimacy with 
one, who, I make no doubt, from what I have observ- 
ed, is so eminently calculated to supply the vacancy 
which has been left in society, by the demise of his 
worthy uncle ? It is too much to hope, that you will 
have sufficiently recovered your spirits to appear in 
town this season, when my house will always be open 
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to receive you, and where, I flatter myself, you maj 
meet many whose minds will be congenial with your 
own? Lady Sherbourne unites with me in the ex- 
pression of this wish most heartily. 

" Yon will not, perhaps, be surprised to hear of two 
marriages, which are much talked of: indeed, I make 
DO doubt that, ere now, General Falkland has apprised 
you of them. His eldest daughter is very shortly to 
be united to Lord de Tracey, whom, I think you are 
acquainted with. Those who are mindful only of 
worldly advantages, consider this a very fortunate al- 
liance ; but those who, like myself, regard sound prin- 
ciple and religious faith as the (ihief ingredients of 
domestic peace, caunot but tremble for the result, 
since his Lordship is better known as a lucky ndan oa 
the turf, and has shone more in the circles of dissipation, 
than as one likely to promote the comfort of a borne 
fireside. Miss Margaret, her sister, has been, however, 
still less fortunate in her choice; and it is the greater 
pity, as she is, you know, everywhere so highly spo- 
ken of, and equally admired for beauty, as for grace 
of mind and person: — she has fixed her afiections on 
that wild young fellow, Hamilton, who was at Wal- 
rond Castle when I last had the pleasure of visiting 
there. The General has reluctantly yielded his con- 
sent, and the weddings are, I understand, to take place 
in a week or two. The day is fixed ; but as I indulge 
but little curiosity in these matters, except in as far as 
they may interest my correspondents in the country, I 
have not ascertained the truth of that report. 

^^ I never saw London so full and so stupid. My 
girls can scarcely be prevailed upon to go out of an 
evening. The fact is, their tastes and pursuits are 
quite of a different order from that of the ordinary 
run of young ladies : however, I could wish they min- 
gled a little more with those of their own age. Anne 
cannot cease speaking of that romantic spot where we 
had last the pleasure of seeing you ; she is certainty 
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devoted to the country, and looks quite pale from the 
confinement in this smoky town. My eldest girl is 
pretty well. I should ask them whether they have no 
message for you, as I know they deeply sympathised 
in year late loss; but their mother has taken them to 
a morning concert of sacred music, which they prefer 
above all other recreation, as more congenial with 
iheir views and feelings, than those of a lighter order. 
I must conclude, being expected to join a meeting of 
the Royal Society. Pray let us hear very soon from 
you, as you must be aWare how truly anxious we shall 
be, till we learn that your health has not suffered from 
your just regrets. Believe me, my dear young friend, 
with sentiments of the most genuine friendship and 
esteent) your sympathising friend, 

" Sherbourke.'^ 

As Lord Sherbourne folded this letter, be flattered 
himself that, in this hypocritical tirade, be had precise- 
*ly met the feelings of him whom he addressed, and 
that the tone of friendly concern which he had assum* 
ed, would serve totally to blind Lord Ormiston as to 
the end he had in view. For the moment he had heard 
of Evelyn^s accession to the title and large property 
of his deceased uncle, his ambition was awakened to 
secure the prize for one of the members of his own 
family; and as he had not yet dismissed all hopes of 
obtaining Oeneral Falkland's band for his eldest daugh- 
ter, he considered Lord Ormiston as the next best ob- 
ject on which to fix his regards for Miss Anne. There 
was a degree of truth in the intelligence which he 
communicated, with regard to the rumored marriages 
of the Miss Falklands; for the world, busy though it 
be, with its selfish speculations, is ever ready to cir- 
culate its rumors concerning an expected marriage, 
especially if the parties have proved an interference 
to its own views ; and in such a light were these beau- 
tiful girls regarded by manv a worldly parent, such as 
12* 
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Lord Sherbourne : but be was quite concerned that he 
wrote what was false, when he spoke in so decided a 
manner of Margaret's proposed uni^ with Mr. Ham- 
ilton, for the narrowness of his Gircumstances was 
weU known; yet it was received by the despairing^ 
Evelyn with perfect credence, and, almost in a state of 
insensibility, be sank in breathless agony. Much as 
he had striven to school his mind to such a possibility, 
DOW that the blow had fallen, it seemed more than his 
strength of mind could sustain ; and, in all the weak- 
ness of despair, he hid his face in his bands, and sob- 
bed aloud. 

The faithful attendant of his late uncle entered, 
while he was in this condition, and stood by him, ere 
he was aware of the presence of any one. ^^ I beg 
your pardon,, my Lord, but I heard your voice as I 
passed through the hall, and I feared you were ill; — 
can I bring you any thing ?" 

At the presence of this good old man, Evelyn re^ 
yived; he grasped his hand with nervous bewilderment/ 

"NoP replied he— "no; nothing — nothing;" — 
then, hastily gathering his letters in his hands, he rush- 
ed from the room, and found himself wandering through 
the wood which stretched behind bis house, before he 
' had collected his senses sufficiently to dwell on the 
cause of his emotion with any thing like calmness. 
The soil air seemed insensibly to revive him, and he 
sat down to consider how he should be enabled to bear 
so heavy a stroke, be then felt a doubt, for the first 
time, as to the truth of Lord Sherbourne^s intelligence, 
since General Falkland had not mentioned the subject 
in his last letter of condolence, and he stopped to ex- 
amine those letters which his distress of mind bad 
* hitherto caused bim to neglect, in the expectation of 
finding some allusion to Lord Sherbourne's intelli- 
gence. The result was more mournfully convincing : 
one of them was from a young acquaintance, who sd- 
dom fiedled to insert any news of that description; and 
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in one of these, Evelyn read the confirmation of his 
worst fears. Those hopes which, till that day, had 
never wholly been laid aside, now gave place to hope- 
lessness, and long and deep was his anguish. There 
is something in the nature of such a disappointment, 
which removes the voice of consolation farther from « 
our hearts than, perhaps, any other species of misfor- 
tune*, it is a bitterness which the heart that suffers 
alone knows, nor can brook thai another should inter- 
meddle with. It is a grief more agonising than sepa- 
ration by death; ibr the hand of the Almighty is dis- 
played in such an awful stroke, and a mind chastened, 
such as was that of Evelyn, bows beneath the visible 
chastening : but none, save those who have experienc- 
ed the anxiety of a long and faithful attachment, repaid 
by indifference, can know the agony which disappoint- 
ed love feels by torturing the soul with images of by- 
gone days of hope and enjoyment, and darkening the 
present gloom with sad forebodings of protracted wo. 
At first the rebellious heart refMses to acknowledge 
the directing hand of Providence, in the shaft that has 
been directed by the agency of a fellow mortal, nor is 
it till again awakened by religious truth to that certi- 
tude, that the mind can resume any healthfulness of 
tone, or return to the resigned trust in the mercy of 
God which alone can give peace in the darkest hour. 
There are, perhaps, few of Evelyn's sex and age, 
whose minds are so strongly imbued with the very es* 
9ence of true religion, as his. It was not, certainly, 
beneath the guidance of such an one as Lord Sher* 
boure, that he had learnt to mistrust all that the world 
calls happiness, unless supported by tlmt sure hope, 
which sweetens the cup of bitterness, and heightens 
every enjoyment. The days of his early youth had 
been divided between the society of his departed 
uncle and that of General Falkland; and from them 
he had learnt the blessedness of an unshaken confi- 
dence in Divine Providence, and a watchful distnisl 
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of those snares which lead presumptuous }'OUth far 
from the paths of virtue. Accustomed, therefore, to 
that surest restraint, he did. not long divell on the 
delirious suggestions of passion; and, although nature 
had endowed him with so tender and affectionate a 
disposition, and that, in spite of his endeavors, bis 
heart still clung to fond regrets, yet he felt the impe* 
rious duty of arousing himself to exertion* 

Having, therefore^ earnestly sought that aid, which 
is never denied to the sincere worshipper, he strove^ 
vigorously, to banish all selfish considerations, — to 
think only of the happiness of his beloved Margaret, 
—and, if possible, to contribute to it himself, even to 
the destruction of his own. ^' Did I not tell her,'' said 
he to himself, " how sincerely I prayed for her hap- 
piness; though conscious that that happiness depended 
upon another ? Did I not assume a fortitude, which 
I knew not, then, how little I really possessed ? And 
shall I now yield to selfish sorrow — which may, per- 
haps, reach her ears, and wound that kind heart, on 
whose bright path I would not cast one shadow? No! 
the fervency of my past affection, the prayers I have 
daily pqt up for her felicity, shall not be belied by 
selfish repining; nor shall I seem indifferent to the wel- 
fare of him who has been so blest, as to obtain her re- 
gard.'' With these thoughts he hastened horae,-»^his 
mind full of generous plans to promote the comfort of 
one for ever dear to his faithful heart. 

His solitary dinner was removed almost untouched, 
and the distress expressed by his attached domestics 
was not the language of servile civility, but the sin- 
cere, though simple, sympathy of those on whom kind* 
ness, directed by good prinpiple, is seldom thrown 
away. There is a popularity, which may be obtained 
by unworthy means ; but, when those placed by Pro- 
vidence in elevated situations, endear themselves by 
acts of unwearied benevolence and indulgence, there 
is a charm in the affection of dependants, recognised 
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with gratitude by such as are conscious of deserving 
it. The evening passed more quickly by than Evelyn 
could have hoped ; and as he folded the letter, which 
his generous heart had dictated with fluency, — but 
which, from his delicacy of feeling, he dreaded to 
word so as to give offence where he most meant to 
ohlige, — a throb of honest joy thrilled through his soul, 
and lent a ray of brightness to the gloom of his dis* 
appointed hopes. Surely, the person most averse to 
receive benefits could not be offended by the generous 
impulse which dictated the following lines to a sup- 
posed successful rival. 

<« Dear Hamilton, 

^^ Ypu have doubtless heard of the sad event 
which has removed my dear and excellent uncle to a 
world for which his unshaken faith and exemplary life 
had so well prepared him; and I am sure you will 
sympathise with me on this occasion. But I wiU not 
dwell on this subject at a time when I trust the pros* 
pect is opening upon you of realising a happiness 
which you have long desired. Believe me, thiat the 
congratulations which I now offer are from my heart. 
I feel real concern, lest the difficulties in which you 
have been involved may cast a shade over your present 
enjoyment; and I cannot help trusting in the generous 
confidence of your friendship so far as to suppose that 
you will kindly listen to a suggestion, which I venture 
to offer, in the hope that you will not grieve me by 
rejecting it. 

<* Will you then, dear Hamilton, make what use you 
please of the money arising from the West Indian pro- 
perty possessed by mv lamented uncle, amounting, I 
believe, to about £20,000, now lying unemployed at 
my bankers. It will be time enough, in after years, 
. to repay a loan which cannot be any sacrifice to one 
whose wants are so limited as mine, nor can he. hope 
to place it in better hands than those who will use it 
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to promote the comfort of a very dear and early friend. 
Pray forgive the intrusion of such a request, should 
you deem it such, and believe the earnestaess of my 
sincerity when I assure you that you will, by accept- 
ing the offer, confer a lasting obligation on your faith- 
ful and sincere friend, 

"Obmiston." 

*'Pray make my congratulations welcome to ber, 
whose happiness I shall never cease to prize.'' 

Evelyn found more difficulty in addressing General 
Falkland on the subject, yet knew not how to avoid 
it without the appearance of indifference, or what he, 

!)erhaps, dreaded yet more — the discovery of those 
ieelings he wished most to conceal ; for he was well 
aware that his friend's partiality for himself had in- 
duced him long since to second those wishes, to which 
his daughter had given so decided a rejection, nor 
could he indure the thought Of intruding one regret in 
the mind of this respected and beloved friend, for the 
choice she had made, either on her account or on bis 
own. He therefore vaguely alluded to the happy 
events, of which he said he had been apprised, and 
added the most affectionate expressions of his wishes 
for their happiness. 

The excitement Which supported him, while fulfill- 
ing these duties, enabled him in some measure to sub- 
due the grief of his heart; but when these vrere 
concluded, nature again resumed the ascendancy, and 
for many days his frame partook of the disorder of 
his mind, and he mourned in sickness, and in solitude, 
the agonies of a wounded spirit, till again the calls of 
duty aroused him to activity : nor was he left without 
reward for the frequent exertions which his benevo- 
lence called forth. Mr. Somerville often wrote to 
him, but made little mention of his daughter, except 
in compliance with his request to acquaint him with 
the state of her health ', she bad, he said, borne the 
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journey better than could have been expected, and he. 
trusted that on the whole she was a degree stronger 
than when he had last seen her. His silence on the 
subject of her spirits assured him of the truth of his 
suspicions, when he had imagined that Mr. Somerville 
was not Ignorant of her affection for him. ^' Could 
it be possible,'^, thought he, ** that in after years a 
dearer interest than that of friendship might render 
me worthy of that amiable girl ? Alas ! that I should 
feel so incapable of transferring that affection, long 
fixed upon ome who can never repay it ! Oh that I 
may learn to think of her as the wife of another — 
that other my friend, on whom I have laid the weight 
of an obligation, which doubly calls for the relinquish- 
ment of every other feeling than those of which honor 
and friendship may be the safeguards !" 

With such contending thoughts was the mind of 
Cvelyn exercised in his hours of loneliness and leisure. 
It was well for him, that the situation in which he 
was DOW placed called for attention to business of va- 
rious kinds, precluding the possibility of continued 
indulgence in themes of such a heart-affecting nature. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" I know, I see. 

Her merit. Needs it now be shown, 
Alas ! to me ? — 

How often, to miTBelf unknown, 
The graceful, gentle, virtuous maid 

Have 1 admir'd.! how often said. 
What joy to call a heart like her's one's own f" 

Akensidk. 

No sooner was Susan restored to convalescence, and 
enabled to join the little circle in the drawing-room 
at Walrond Castle, than she was called on to exert 
herself to part with Eric Hamilton with seeming 
composure ; the effort was, however, rendered easier 
by the hope which she entertained of meeting him in 
London, — a hope not altogether unmingled with plea- 
sure, though she blamed herself for admitting so 
deceptive a feeling, since she could not but regard 
him in the light of her sister's avowed Ipver, and one 
as truly, if not as deeply, beloved by Margaret, as 
by her. She felt that she could not regret Lord de 
Tracey's departure ; although she was grateful to him 
for his devotion, and for the delicacy of those atten- 
tions which he had quietly, but unceasingly, paid to 
her, and those dearest to her. In fact, the strong 
preference which her father evinced towards him 
seemed his best recommendation, since she was ever 
wont implicitly to rely on his judgment ; although she 
painfully felt the impossibility of transferring to Lord 
de Tracey that affection which had so long, so fer- 
yently, been bestowed on another. 

When she found that Margaret was anxiously 
awaiting the day when they were to leave the Castle 
for London, she could not fail to guess the cause ; and 
she resolved more than once to strive to subdue Uiose 
yearnings of her heart, which, if discovered, must 
prove fatal to the peace of both. 
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Margaret, on the other hand, rejoiced onct 
'see her dear Susan restored to health, and ani 
more than usual spirits, in the prospect of 
again meeting with Mr. Hamilton gave way to the uaoy- 
aincy of her hopes, in frequent expressions of joy, by 
¥vhich she little knew how she was torturing the heart 
of his sister. Blinded by the natural enthusiastic ar- 
dour of her own mind, she saw all around her in the 
vivid colouring with which her fancy invested them, 
and she ceased not to praise Lord de Tracey as high- 
ly as she had once censured him. The cause was evi- 
dent ; he also had changed his once unfavorable view 
of Mr. Hamilton, or had at least seemed to do so ; and 
he rose in proportion, in the estimation of both sisters. 
It would have been, indeed, difficult for any unsuspecting 
person not to have been fascinated by the charm of his 
manner, while he assumed the appearance of possess- 
ing excellencies vvhich were but in part his own. He 
wanted the highest of all motives to guide his actions, 
— that motive, which alone can hallow the most bene- 
ficial deed, and gild the feeblest endeavor with celes- 
tial brightness. 

It was not without some degree of astonishment 
Mai^aret lieard of the intimacy subsisting between 
Evelyn and Miss Somerville. Strange that there 
should be so great a contradiction in the minds of 
those who deem themselves sincere ; but so it was, 
that while she fancied that no better tidings could 
reach her ears than those of his happiness, and vvhile, 
with the fervency of her devotion to Eric Hamilton, 
she imagined that she could never think one moment 
of another; she still felt a little mortified by the Tu- 
mours afloat of Lord Ormiston^s new attachment. 
"Surely,'* said she, one day to her sister, as they 
were returning from a parting visit to Mary Sinclair 
and her mother — ^' surely, you need not now wish me 
to pity Evelyn, since he has been so soon consoled* 
His love for me could never have been very deep.'' 
IS 
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**I am not sure of that," rejoined Susan; *^ hnman 
feeling cannot always be estimated by human conduct; 
and you must remember, that we are not the only per- 
sons who listen to reports, which may have entirely 
altered his motives and actioqs. You know how ex- 
alted are his principles; and if, as I hare been told, 
the affection of Miss Somerville for him was such as 
to injure her health, he may have yielded to the hope 
of making her a goo0 husband, and strengthened the 
necessity under which he now feels himself bound to 
forget you." — Susan drew a deep sigh — Margaret 
laughed nervously — "Never again will 1 believe lovers' 
vows—' 

"Never?" inquired Susan. "I think, Margaret, 
you do not know yourself. I trust you will not have 
cause to doubt those from him whose love you may 
return." 

" Well," rejoined Margaret, " I am sure, at least, 
of knowing you to be the dearest and best of sisters ; 
you will guide and help me not to act as foolishly as 
my wild nature might lead me to do. Do you know, 
1 was so absurd as to feel a little mortified, when I 
heard of her love for Evelyn : but he is such a good 
creature, and I hope that they will be happy. I wish 
our dear Eric's kind disposition were aided by that 
stability of principle which guides him in all he does. 
Do you know, Susan," added she, laughing, " I think 
you should marry Mr. Hamilton, because you could 
lead him in the right way; and I should have been advis- 
ed by Evelyn, who would have acted as ballast to my 
sail, as Mr. Richardson would say." 

It was well that the veil which hung over the coun- 
tenance of Susan prevented her reading the emotion 
which it betrayed; for she had turned inquiringly to- 
wards her, as she uttered the last sentence. As it 
was, she continued heedlessly to wound those feelings 
which she did not perceive, until, joining their father, 
the conversation took another turn, and they proceed- 
ed homeward. 
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A few days after, the preparations were concluded, 
and General Falkland and his daughters on their way 
to London. 

*^ Farewell, my dear9," said the gruff voice of Mrs. 
Stewart, who had hastened, on the news of their pro- 
jected journey, to bid Susan and her sister adieu. 
^^ Take care of yourselves, and wear thick shoes, and 
do not let any foolish vanity hinder you clothing your- 
selves well; it is wonderful how foolish young peo- 
ple will be,'V added she, still muttering to herself, as 
the carriage door was closing, and her uncle, Mr. La- 
zenby, was pouring forth bis promises that his works 
should be concluded in two months, and that the Gen- 
eral and his daughters, and all their friends, should 
have the most numerous and splendidly bound copies. 

^^God bless those dear girls!'' said Mrs. Stewart, 
as they departed, while a tear rolled down her hard 
cheeks, and woman's soilness for a moment beautified 
her usually morose-looking countenance. ''Next to 
my dear Willy and Alexander, I love them more dear- 
ly than any one.'* "Fine girls— clever girls," said 
Mr. Lazenby, as he shouldered three large volumes of 
reference, which he had borrowed from the General's 
library, with which to enrich his theory, and stepped 
sedately behind the quicker pace of his niece, who 
usually arrived, at least, a mile's walk before him. 

Good roads, four horses, and convenient inns, are 
sad drawbacks to those who love adventure ; and there 
are few of such, who can contrive to meet with much 
that is amusing, who thus travel to the great city, to 
which numbers are daily hurrying in the same manner 
— some so occupied with mercenary business, that 
they have little leisure to expect romantic adventure, or 
to regret the want of it; some so engrossed with ambi- 
tious speculation, and their minds so much bent on their 
machinations,as wholly to overlook those passing scenes 
which might interest lovers of nature, or engage oth- 
ers, who see in all things, and in all persons, somewhat 
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to please or amuse ; some wholly given to tbe pirrsoit 
of pleasure, who blame the tardiness of the fleetest 
sfeeds, while hurrying to the great mart of dissipation; 
a few, haply, so engrossed by an all-consuming pas- 
sion, that the present moment is lost in remembrance 
of the past, or in anticipation of that future which shall 
restore them to the object of their hearths desire: — 
none of those possessed the serene mind of General 
Falkland; to him every town and village through 
which they passed seemed an object of interest, as be 
considered the number of human souls who inhabited 
them, with their cares, and sorrows, and joys, all hast- 
ening on to that end from which there is no receding, 
and on which so few seem to have leisure to meditate. 
The lonely church, with its accompanying burial- 
ground, filled with the records of man's mortality— 
the solitary cottage, with its neat garden, in which the 
laborer stopped for a moment to gaze at, and perhaps 
to envy, the passing vehicle, and those it contained — 
the wandering pedlar, resting his burden upon tbe 
milestone, while eating his morsel — the blind beggar, 
with his faithful dog, or the poor widow hastening to 
visit her distant child, with tottering and feeble steps, 
these, ami every other object connected with human 
interest, had power to engage his mind in useful and 
benevolent musing, when the scenery was not such as 
to arrest the attention of so genuine a lover of nature 
as himself. Occasionally his daughters read aloud to 
him; but their thoughts often wandered to their heart's 
interests, when he closed his eyes in sleep as evening 
came on, and they continued their journey in silence. 
Susan endeavored to rejoice in her sister's happiness ; 
while Margaret, ignorant of her cares, hoped that her 
anxiety might, at least, be sooner^terminated than her 
own. 

The dusty loaded carriage drove through the park 
just i^t the hour when fashion biings such flowing 
numbers to its crowded ring, and many were the salu- 
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tations they received, as they passed to General Falk* 
land^s house. 

*^ How gloomy a London house appears T' said 
Margaret, throwing herself at her father's feet, as he 
stretched himself on an ottoman in the lower drawing- 
room ; ^' I almost wish myself back again at Walrond,'' 
added she ; " don't you, dear papa ?" 

^^ No, loye," replied the General, smiling ; '^ and I 
think you will not long think so either,'' added he, as the 
porter pat into his bands numerous visiting cards, and 
notes of invitation, which had poured in from the mo- 
ment the cleaning of the windows, and the bustle of 
the upholsterers and glaziers, and other signs of pre- 
parations, had announced the prospect of their arrival 
to an idle crowd. ^^ Here are. three balls, and one 
concert, and more parties awaiting you ;-^what says 
my Margaret to these ?" 

^^ I say, dear father, that I shall not enjoy one of 
them so much as Mary's wedding feast ; — but let me 
pull up those blinds, and throw a little light into this 
dingy saloon.'* 

So saying, she hastened to the arrangement of the 
furniture, which, according to the taste of their do- 
mestics, was placed in formal array around the cham- 
ber ; and while thus engaged, Lord de Tracey was 
announced. Susan entered at the same moment; a 
blush rose on her cheek, which increased the joyful 
agitation of her lover. ^' I have not been long in as- 
sailing your door. General. I met Elliott in Picca- 
dilly, who told me he had seen your carriage, and I 
hoped you would not refuse to admit me for a moment ; 
but 1 will not bore you long with my presence, for you 
must be dreadfully tired. I trust," added he, with a 
tenderer tone to Susan, '^ that you have not suffered 
from your journey." 

Susan's reply was interrupted by the General beg- 
ging that Lord de Tracey would stay and dine with 
them. ^* We shall have our mutton chop, and then 
IS* 
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go to bed ; pray stay and enliven us a little, for Mar- 
garet thinks London so dull, she already wishes to 
return." 

*^ Could I possibly assist in detaining her from such 
a proceeding,^^ said Lord de Tracey, smiling, and fix- 
ing his eyes on Susan, ^^ I should, indeed, deem my- 
self happy ; but I have, alas, a stupid dinner engage- 
ment" 

" Oh, never mind," said the General, " you will be 
in time for a London dinner, should you stay to eat 
with us." The matter was easily decided, and Lord 
de Tracey remained. 

It was a relief to Susan, when be was obliged to 
retire early to make his toilette for the fulfilment of 
his engagement ; for, wearied as she was in body, she 
felt little able for exertion, and Lord de Tracey's 
were not a little lessened, by observing the list- 
less manner in which she replied to his observations, 
and by the animation which she could not coneeal, 
when, in answer to General Falkland^a inquiry, he 
spoke of Mr. Hamilton. His suspicions concerning 
her attachment for him were again awakened *, but he 
consoled hinself by thinking^ that at any rate Marga- 
ret was the object of his attachment. He made her 
happy, by whispering that Hamilton had appeared the 
picture of wretchedness, until the day when he had 
heard of tlieir intended arrival. He rallied her a lit- 
tle on the report which, he said, had become so gen- 
eral in town, that l>e hoped he might soon be permitted 
to give her joy on lier approaching happiness. ^^ Quite 
a steady fellow now," added he, ^* quite domestic." 
So saying, he shook her hand, and departed; and 
Margaret proceeded to conceal her eonfusion by the 
most voluble expressions in favor of their late gaest: 
so agreeable — so perfectly elegant in his manner — so 

food looking. Her father smiled. '^ I do not know 
largaret, what he whispered to you; but the result v^ 
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in his favor, and he certainly deserves your admira* 
tioo. Does he not, Susan i^ 

"Ob, yes,'' she replied, scarcely knowing what 
she said ; but letters and parcels were placed before 
theai, and the arrangements which their arrival re- 
quired came to her relief, and they were soon on their 
way to repose. 

Next morning they were assailed by dress makers 
and millioers, who, no sooner had they gained admit* 
tance, than they strewed the sofas and chairs with the 
contents of their wicker baskets, declaring, that what 
they possessd of apparel, looked as if it came out of 
Noah's ark, — holding up'hats, caps, and dresses innu- 
merable, for their observation, and detaining them for 
hours on subjects which could not but appear insigni- 
ficant to those whose native^beauty had, perhaps, made 
them more indifferent to dress, than others of the same 
sex and age. There is something in acknowledged 
beauty defies vanity, as much as real greatness defies 
pride ; and there were few of the many young ladies 
who entered that year on their career of gaiety, who 
were less occupied than were Susan and Margaret 
concerning that all-important subject to most women 
— dress; and yet there were few who obtained so 
much of the admiration of one sex, and the envy of 
the other. Visits and invitations crowded upon them; 
and though others would have told their fashionable 
acquaintance that **they had not seen a soul — that 
they had been no where — that they never saw so dull 
a season — and that there was positively nothing to 
do," — and similar expressions of fashionable nonsense, 
daily pronounced by those who spend their mornings 
in crowds, and their nights at balls, — the Miss Falk* 
lands considered themselves very dissipated, when, af- 
ter a fortnight's sojourn in town, they bad heard Pasta 
once, and had returned one morning from a ball, be- 
tween one and two, given by Lady Sherbourne, and at 
whioh the presence of Hamilton was the inducement 
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to both sisters, thus to prolong tlie hours of gaiety till 
they each regretted it — from different motives, but 
with the same result, for each was grieved and disap- 
pointed: and well can those sympathise with their 
feelings, who have known what it is, amidst a crowd 
of indifferent persons, to single the object of their pre- 
ference, with wearying anxiety ; to be interrupted by 
the careless voice of fashionable betise, uttering some 
phrase of indifference to equally careless ears, but to 
which courtesy claims a reply ; then to turn for the 
one sought after, and see that one engaged, as if with, 
the deepest interest, with another, with whom, per* 
haps, they are as little amused as the being who envies 
them ; and' to find, at the conclusion of an evening 
which bad begun with hope and joy, that both mind 
and body, uselessly excited, now sink with regret and 
exhaustion, when, in the solitude of home, no other 
sound is heard but the rumbling of carriages returning 
from the same attempt at pleasure, no other remem- 
brance remains but those attended by disappointment 
and vexation, while the false excitement lingers as a 
bird of prey around the spirit, and impedes the col- 
lectedness of thought which those sigh for, who have 
been from childhood accustomed to conclude their day 
with meditation and prayer. 

To those whose fate has led them from their earli- 
est years into scenes of worldly amusement, and from 
which it may appear impossible to withdraw, there 
may not be the same danger of forgetfulness; for custom 
has deprived them of that measure of excitement, 
which enthrals the spirits of such as have led a coun- 
try life : but these will be struck, on a renewed en- 
trance into the world, by the sense of the entrainement 
which it produces; and where reason and real religion, 
have hitherto actuated the heart and conscience, there 
will be a redoubled necessity imposed upon them, by 
the knowledge of their weakness, to watchfulness in 
flttch an hour of temptation. 
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It had been well for poor Eric Hamilton, bad he 
sought, in his hours of loneliness, that strength, which 
alone could have fortified his mind against the snares 
which beset him, and which, meeting him in moments 
of one disappointed passion, stimulated him to the pur- 
suit of another, which had already consumed too much 
of his time and his talents, and which was fatally re- 
gaining its baneful ascendancy over him. 

Lord de Tracey's constant intimacy with Susan, and 
the daily reports which this intimacy occasioned, ad- 
ded to the apparent satisfaction which his attentions 
gave to the Falicland family, combined to fill the mind of 
Hamilton with despair of ever renewmg those hopes, 
which had once so far beneficially influenced him, as 
to restrain him from pursuits into which he again found 
himself involved^ Whenever he visited General Falk- 
land of a morning, he found his daughters surrounded 
by a train of admirers. Lord de Tracey was ever 
amongst them, and seemed to claim his post beside 
Susan, as his right : riding or walking, still his dreaded 
rival was there, to impede his approach, or to fill him 
with mortification, by evincing that calm satisfaction 
and security, in the seeming possession of that favor 
which he most envied. True it was, that Margaret 
was ever ready to greet him with her accustomed 
smile, and that in her society he might well feel, as he 
had ever done, that he was the friend and companion 
of their youthful days; but his passion for her sister 
blinded his eyes to those charms which shone yet 
more brightly when his presence lent a sweeter lustre 
to her expressive face, and added an endearing soft- 
ness to her playful manner : and while she spake to 
him in those witching tones, which had filled many a 
heart with bliss, and which love alone can harmonize, 
he was listening to the cold replies which fell from the 
lips of Susan, and watching her placid movements, as 
she strove when in his company to assume an indifier- 
ence which she could not feel ; but which he believed 
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to be genuine — Then would he bitterly reproach him- 
self for loving so fervently one who returned his af- 
fection with so much apathy, and inveighing inivardly 
against her cold, heartless manner, he would repair to 
the gaming table, and endeavor by this false and bane- 
ful excitement to banish reflection *, but it was in vain. 
Again he awoke to agonizing regrets, but not to re- 
pentance — amiable as was his natural disposition, the 
want of solid principle impaired a character which 
might have been under other guidance, not only bril- 
liant, but valuable; and day after day returned, and 
still found him the prey of those contending passions 
which, by their very nature, seemed only to harass 
and disappoint him. 

Among those who had sufficient penetration to see 
through the general mistake which prevailed as to the 
object of his love, was Mr. Elliott, who failed not, for 
his own purposes, to make use of his discernment 
to the further detriment of the unfortunate young man. 

Mr. Elliott had begun by entertaining no other feel- 
ing for Susan than a wish* to be on an amicable footing 
with her, because she was the fashion, and because he 
liked to prove to the world that he was one of her 
most favored followers : but her society proved dan- 
gerous even to his heart, worn out and blaze as his 
feelings had become by a life of constant intercourse 
with the gay and dissipated world, and when he found 
•his attentions were disregarded, and that his disposition 
was too well known to be admired by her whom he 
had wearied by his fulsome flatteries, and unpleasant 
attentions, the love such as he was capable of enter- 
taining was soon converted into hatred; and though he 
ceased not to be a daily visiter at the house of General 
Falkland ; and though he would not relinquish his ori- 
nal object of being considered as a favored swain of 
Susan's; his chief concern, in seeking her society, was 
now to impede the possibility of her ever enjoying 
the society of him to whom she was so devotedly at- 
ta<*.HpH. 
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Often, when wearied and disgusted with his mode 
of life, Eric Hamilton would, on no higher principle 
than that of dislike of the effects of dissipation, have 
retired home in preference to repairing as usual to the 
gaming-table, Mr. Elliott would contrive to insinuate 
into his mind the delightful excitement which he lost 
by so doing, and persuade him to accompany him to 
these haunts of degradation ; afterwards would he, in 
presence of General Falkland, relate the losses of his 
unfortunate young friend, as he called him, and lament 
that he should thus squander the remains of a shattered 
fortune. Mr. Elliott gained nothing by this baseness 
but the contempt of Susan, and the dislike of her sis* 
ter, who could not but imagine they discerned the 
motive of Mr. Elliott by these ungenerous tales against 
one whom he called his friend. But it served as a re- 
newed warning to General Falkland, to guard againit 
the two frequent intercourse of his daughters with Mr. 
Hamilton; and entertaining, as he did, the highest opi. 
nion of Lord de Tracey, be was more than ever de* 
sirous that the suit which he preferred with so much 
perseverance should be favored by his dear Susan. 



CHAPTER XV. 

<* It may be thou art etitered into the cloud which will brings a gen- 
tle shower to refresh thj sorrows." 

J. Tatlok. 

Onb morning, when Susan had remained longer than 
usual alone in her chamber, she was aroused from the 
sorrowful meditation in which she was engaged by 
her sister's entrance. Margaret's spirits, once so gay 
and lively, had of late been deeply depressed, not 
not only by Eric Hamilton's altered manner, but by 
the repoits which Mr. Elliott had so successfully con* 
t^ived to circulate, that many spoke to her on the 
subject, to whom she would have thought it treason 
to breath one word in censure about the beloved of 
her heart. She felt the trial, painfully and more deep- 
ly when the warning voice of her revered father 
pointed out the danger of a woman's fixing her affec- 
tions on a gamester. Such counsel, however, he was 
wont to bestow in general terms, for be deemed it 
best not to wound the feelings, of either party by 
seeming to guess the truth, while he endeavored to 
•divert the baneful effects of this unfortunate attach- 
ment so as best to promote their ultimate happiness. 

Susan rejoiced to hear the gay tone of voice of 
Margaret, so much more like that of former days than, 
she had done since their arrival in town, as she called 
her to hasten down stairs to enjoy a pleasure which 
awaited her. 

" What is it, dear Margaret ?" inquired she, " any- 
thing will please me that makes you* look more like 
yourself than you have done of late." 

^^ Well, I must tell you, rejoined Margaret, though 
I meant to give you a surprize. Our dear Mr. Mont- 
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gomery has just returned from the country, and he is 
looking quite fresh and young, and so happy to see us 
again ; I have left him with papa, busily engaged in 
conversation over a projected portrait which he is 
going to make of us — so you must put on your best 
smiles to welcome the dear old man." 

Susan hastened to follow her sister-^Mr. Montgo- 
mery was not only a man whose genius and talent had 
rendered him an acceptable guest to those able to ap- 
preciate talent and worth, but one of the oldest friends 
of General Falkland — one for whom he entertained 
the highest regard, and whose character could be fully 
appreciated by those alone who knew him as intimately 
and as well as they did. Born of humble parents, Mr. 
Montgomery had entered life in a sphere totally differ- 
ent from that to which his talent had introduced him ; 
but, gifted with a mind far above his situation, he was 
at an early age the friend and companion of many per- 
sons of exalted condition in rank as well as of mind. 
And although he still retained the simplicity and even 
abruptness of his nature, he was able to appreciate 
the innate, distinctions of manner in those with whom 
he associated, as well as the motives which actuated 
their conduct. An early disappointment had some- 
what soured a naturally harsh temper, and lent a de- 
gree of moroseness to his manner when in the society 
of those who did not please him ; but with the Gen- 
eral and his lovely daughters, this gave way to a 
friendly freedom and a degree of pleasantry, which, 
from the originality of its nature, served to enhance 
the pleasure which they took in the enjoyment of his 
company. 

When the first salutations were over, which lasted 
a considerable time — for be did not wish to relinquish 
the white hand which his large bony grasp shook 
repeatedly, while his small grey eyes glistened with 
pleasure on the lovely face of Susan — he whispered 
to her father, « More beautiful than ever, General :'' 
14 
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and then aloud, <^what are jou doing here, ladies, 
wasting your bloom in this smoky town — Vok sore ye 
would be better employed at Walrond, and ye would 
certainly make a better picture there among the 
heather and the broom. Oh, I weary to tread the 
moors again." 

" And why don't you ?'' enquired Margaret ; " your 
room has been ready these two years, and a quiet 
pony awaiting you in papa^s stable — and you never 
come." 

Mr. Montgomery gave something between a sigh 
and a groan ; then, in a voice in which sorrow and 
crossness seemed to contend, said, ^' I can't get away 
— they won't let me away, and if ,they did I should 
not go." 

" Oh, but we will take you with us," said Marga- 
ret, laughing, and throwing her scarf playfully around 
him ; " see you are a prisoner now. Papa, claim his 
promise." 

" We shall talk of that hereafter, love," rejoined 
the General, who thought that Mr. Mootgonaery's 
friendship was scarcely at that moment proof a^inst 
the instability of his temper, which he remarked at 
that moment, though he knew not the cause. *^ But 
pray, my dear friend, let us fix a day for my daugh- 
ters' first sitting." 

"Let me see," said Mr. Montgomery, counting on 
his fingers, "^ to-morrow I shall, be engaged all day 
with those vile carpenters, who never do as they are 
bid, except I stand over them — Wednesday I have 

given a promise to Lord B , and I cannot break 

my wonl; — Thursday? — Yes! — Thursday at eleven 
o'clock ; — remember, ladies, you are in time," said 
he, while his face again relaxed into a smile, as he 
gazed on the beautiful girls before him, and as his 
mind reverted to the position in which they were 
placed, as being favorable to his picture. " There, 
now— so," said he ; " that would do very well— but 
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none of those fashionable frins or tippets, or what do 
you call them — jast made to disfig;ure people,^' ad^ed 
he, as his broad Scotch acquired a yet severer accent, 
and his energy increased;'^' I never saw such hideous 
things as those French milliners make up for the disfig- 
urement of women : it is just deplorable." 

As he continued to inveigh against fashion, and to 
enlarge on flowing draperies, &c., Mr. Hamilton was 
announced — he rose hastily and in apparent confusion. 

" Oh! don^'t go — don't go!" said every voice at once; 
and Margaret took his arm to detain him. He still ad- 
vanced towards the door, and, as he did so, Mr. Ham- 
ilton passed him — a flush spread over his withered 
cheek, and he turned to gaze at the handsome figure 
which was bending to salute General Falkland as he 
sat on his couch. 

" Who's that ?" said he, in a low tone to Margaret; 
(< surely I heard ;" and he frowned morosely. 

'' Mr. Hamilton," rejoined she, and, as she spoke 
the blood mantled in her cheek. 

'* Beware of the name," |^id Mr. Montgomery, 
pressing her hand ; and before she could recover from 
her astonishment, he was gone. 

"What an odd looking old fellow," said Eric; 
" truly I may say, in Burns' language, he glowered at 
me, as if be had seen a warlock." 

" He is an old friend of mine," replied the General. 
'^A Scotch painter, whom I have known for these 
thirty years, and am therefore, acquainted with his 
worth, and accustomed to his oddities; but he certain- 
ly does not inspire every one with the same liking-— 
his temper has been soured by many vexations and 
disappointments, and he has too little regard to out- 
ward appearance to conceal that which he has not suf- 
ficient philosophy to repress — namely a distrust of 
every person, with whom he is not thoroughly ac- 
quainted — I could wish my friend entertained a more 
amiable view of human nature." 
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^^And I, also,'' rejoined Eric, bitterly, " ihongb 
there is enough in the world to disgust a maD irom 
confiding in any one. 1 hear that my friend Elliott is 
among those who take every possible care to abuse 
me to ^ every one who names me — but he shall answer 
for it. By Heavens!'' continued he impetuously, 
*' could but I ascertain that to be true 1 have just heard,' 
I would — " 

^^ Softly," said General Falkland, laying his hand 
on his arm, '^ you forget the the presence of ladies— 
you forget that — " 

<« I beg a thousand pardons," said Hamilton, endea- 
vocing to laugh ; and to convert into a joke that which 
it was quite apparent was none in reality — ^^ but really 
that old man cast such an evil eye on me that it elicited 
all the fire which I had intended to suppress in such 
society. Have you h^ard," said he, turning to Mar- 
garet, and anxious now to change the subject — ^^ have 
you heard of the great concert which is to take place 
next Saturday morning, for the benefit of some hospi- 
tal — I forget what for?^ You know these charities of 
life are not my province ; but here are the cards which 
will tell about ail it. Lady Sherbourne filled my pock- 
ets with them, when she heard I intended calling upon 
you, and begged that I would ask you all to go, and 
here is a large parcel for your friends." 

"Oh!.l should 4)e delighted," said Margaret^ "if 
Papa has no objection." 

^' None in the world," said General Falkland ; and 
Margaret's eye glistened with anticipated pleasure, 
and Susan sighed ; for her's met those of Eric Ham- 
ilton, and he looked sadly as he enquired whether ^be 
also would attiend, and put a card into her hand, with 
an expressive smile of bitteroess, adding, ^^ I have no 
doubt, you can dispose vof one at least for a charity,^ 
So saying, he rose to depart, for at that moment Lord 
de Tracey and Baron Dompfel entered the room-*- 
Margaret was elated-^she forgot Mr. Montgomery^ 
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Wnmingj nor did it recur to her till she lay down that 
night to rest: but she thought she had seen qiore kind* 
ness in £ric Hamilton's manner than she had done 
since they had met in London ; and with the pleasure 
which awaited her^ and with that excitement which 
she felt after conversing with him^ she received the 
guests' with more than usual spirit, and hastened to 
comply with Baron DompfePs request that she would 
accompany him with her voice, while he sang and play^- 
ed scNine new German Duetts. 

In the meantime Oeneral Falkland's engagement 
with bis book left Lord de Tracey and Susan to a 
t6te-a-tfete, which he failed not to profit by, by urging 
his suit more fervently than he had ever before done — 
Poor Susan, enfeebled by agitation, was melted to 
tears, and forced to leave the room ; but, she had not 
entirely rejected him, and Lord de Tracey soon retir* 
ed full of hope, and more desirous than ever to obtain 
a hand so long sought, but which, with all his woildly 
advantages, be felt himself so little worthy to gain« 
His was not the refinement of feeling to shrink from 
the pursuit of one whose affections were pre-engaged. 
He was not ignorant of her preference for Mr. Ham* 
ilton, although so careful was she to conceal it, that 
at times he doubted, as he wished to do, that there 
was any foundation for his suspicions. Aware of the 
influence which her father held over the mind of Su- 
san, and of the eminence on which he stood in his 
opinion, Lord de Tracey hastened home to address 
Oeneral Falkland, with a letter full of the most ardent 
expressions of devotion for his daughter; and en* 
treating him to exert his influence in his favor. Then 
followed protestations of eternal devotedness to her 
evety interest— ^f undivided attention to her every 
care, and all the eloquence which a passionate lover 
knows how to use — it was her eyes he intended 
should peruse a letter thus addressed by way of prov-* 
14* 
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infl^ how much be dreaded her disdain, while al the 
same time he apprehended it. 

For some days after Lord de Tracey^s ^sit, Susan's 
indisposition prevented her leaving the house. It was 
the effect of cons' iint agitation, which thus renewed 
her disorder; and, again General Falkland and Mar- 
garet were condemned to endure all the anxiety 
which they had before experienced, on heraccouDt; 
from this attack however she rallied, and when the 
day came on which they had settled to sit for their 
portraits, to Mr. Montgomery, she was sufficiently re- 
covered to permit Margaret to absent herself to fulfil 
her engagement 

It was a dim yellow morning, such as is often seen 
in London, even in summer; but Margaret, who had 
been for some days confined to the house, preferred 
walking, and, accompanied by her maid, she set out 
for Mr. Montgomery's house. 

It was about half an hour previous to that which 
be had named that she arrived at Mr. Montgomery's 
door; for, partly through difference of watches, partly 
through fear of offending him by being too* late, Mar- 
garet had hurried her steps with more than ordinary 
speed — the door was opened by a dirty looking 
housemaid, w1m> stood irresolute whether to admit 
visiters at any hour which her punctual master had 
not led her to expect. Margaret, however, assured 
her she came by appointment, and was ushered into a 
small dark room on the ground floor, where she had 
ample leisure for her own reflections ; as Mr. Mont- 
gomery did not appear till the clock struck eleven, 
according to his directions — and truly the scene was 
by no means a pleasant one, for she had some scru- 
ples as to placing herself on one of the hoise-hair 
chairs, four of which were placed in a row on one 
side, while something which pretended to be a so& of 
&e same materials, thickly encrusted with dust, adorn- 
ed the oppsite end, and a very dirty grate filled with 
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cut paper answered to the door by which she had 
entered. 

Had she indulged any curiosity as to what was 
passing in the street, to which the windows looked, 
she would have found it impossible to gratify such a 
wish, the under casement being shaded by some very 
dirty olive green blinds, and the upper so deeply en- 
crusted with the mingled dust and soot of years, that 
scarcely sufficient transparency remained to admit a- 
saiall portion of the di(n yellow light which shines in 
a dull morning in London — at length however, the slide 
of a pair of down-at-heel slippers was heard echoing 
through the dark gloomy passage, the door opened, 
and Mr. Montgomery stood before her.-^One of his 
frowns stood on his brow, a frown which Margaret 
well understood, for she had often seen, and knew how 
to avert it, by never thwarting him till she had per- 
suaded him into an explanation of the cause of his 
displeasure, when it immediately vanished. 

^^ The room is ready for you now^^^ said he putting 
a DQarked emphasis on the one word now. 

^^I fear,'' said Margaret, ^'my unusually early knock 
disturbed you, but I do not care how long I wait" 

" No,*' rejoined Mr. Montgomery, '* some folks 
have nothing to do — but take pleasure jaunts— ^It's no 
wonder if they're in time. Take care," continued he, 
as MargareC prepared to follow him through the dark 
passage which led to his study, and which was consi- 
derably impeded by pictures — frames — old carved 
chairs, and sundry other cumbrous articles,, heaped in 
confusion on either side. — '^Take care that you do 
not hurt yourself, or, may be, spoil some of my pic- 
tures — I have been intending daily to get these things 
put out of the way ; but I cannot let my servant touch 
them, she's so stupid she does not yet know the differ- 
ence between a picture and a looking-glass — Look 
here," continued be, opening the door of his study, 
and lifting a drawing, which since its accident bad 
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been turned out in disgrace. ^'Look hoi¥ she des* 
troyed this for me ; I gave her the key of my study 
one morning, that she might fetch me my specs — and 
she took that opportunity of setting my table to rights, 
as she called it — Turned all my things topsey turvey, 
and ended by dusting my drawing, which was within 
a few strokes of being completed. 

Margaret was glad to find that Mr. Afontgomery's 
wrath was venting itself on the housemaid, and con- 
tinued to repeat ^^ How provoking ! how distressing,'^ 
till she was interrupted by her cross old friend saying 
" Where is your sister ? what's the use of one of you 
without the other ? but I suppose sheHl come an hour 
^ after her time.'' Mai^aret acquainted him with her sis- 
' ter's illness, and in a moment Mr. Montgomery forgot 
all bis grievances. *^ 111, did you say i^ said be, his 
thin face becoming more drawn and pale as he shook 
his head. '4 doubt, my dear, whether you are not as 
bad as she is — It is my opinion," drawing himself 
closer to Margaret, and taking her hand, with that 
kindness which his words sometimes belied — It's my 
opinion that you're both ill, and of the same complaint. 
Iv'e heard more than you would suppose I could who 
scarcely stir from the enclosure of these four walls— 
and I wish to heaven I had nbt heard it, or rather that 
there was no truth in it." 

^' What can you mean ?" said Margaret, nervously, 
her thoughts reverting to the strange warning he had 
given her, as he quitted her when she last saw him-^ 
^' Tell me, my dear Mr. Montgomery what you mean, 
and why," added she, blushing crimson, *' why you 
uttered such strange words the other day." 

^^ I have, may be, better reasons than you can guess, 
my dear, for doing so ; but now I will just take a look 
at you, since you are here, though I doubt I cannot do 
much good to-day. When a man's put out of his way," 
continued he, with a peculiar expression of ill-humor, 
which Margaret felt was directed towards herself— 
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'* When a man's put out of his way in the mornini^, 
he's unfitted for work a!l day ;" so saying, he proceed- 
ed to lay hold of his gigantic easel with each hand, 
and to pull it across the uncarpeted floor, as if uncer- 
tain when or where it was to rest, till the grating sound 
echoed through the lofty apartment with no pleasing 
eflFect. 

Margaret looked around her on the curious arrange- 
ment, or rather disorder, of this old man's study. 
Around the walls were placed numerous pictures, some 
finished, some in progress, all placed with their can- 
vass and wooden backs to view ; for Mr. Montgomery 
dreaded above all things that ignorant eyes should be- 
hold his works in his presence, well aware that his 
temper could not brook to hear their observations-* 
and wo to any one whose curiosity should tempt him 
to turn. them. No apology could counteract the effect 
of so much presumption, or avert the storm which 
was sure to follow. 

A lily figure, covered with an old chint^ curtain, 
stood in death*like stillness in one corner, and reflect- 
ed its unsightly face and form in a long pier-glass op* 
posite, on the frame of which were suspended a green 
shade for the artist's eyes, bearing marks of many 
years' faithful service, and an old drab great coat. 
One very dirty table was covered with brushes of 
every size and dimension, together with a huge bundle 
of rags. On another was placed a large set pallet, 
with three or four pair of spectacles and a black mir- 
ror in a solid case. The only chair intended for gen- 
eral use was occupied by Margaret's bonnet and shawl, 
which promised no brighter re-appearance from the 
thick lair of dust in which their new situation had 
placed them. A wooden platform, on which was 
placed a large arm-chair, with gilt frame and crimson 
' silk cusliion, completed the furniture of this strange- 
looking apartment, and on this Margaret was at length 
desired to seat herself, when Mr, Montgomery, seizing 
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a large piece of chalk, seemed to have satisfied him- 
self as to the position of sitter and easel, and retiring 
at a considerable distance, frowned upon Margaret, as 
if he entertained spme far more sinister design than 
that of pourtraying features to which it would have 
been difficult to have added a sweeter expression than 
her's possessed. 

" There now," said he, as he advanced with hasty 
step to the canvass, and hastily sketched some won- 
derfully powerful lines, tracing, with a genious such as 
few are master of, an elegant outline of her face and 
hair. " Why can't ye always let your hair hang as it 
does now, and not comb and scrape it up to the top of 
your head as if you had none." The damp of the 
morning, and the removal of the bonnet, had somewhat 
lessened the original order with whicli she had pre- 
pared the hair, and Margaret expressed herself obliged 
to these for having met his taste better than ahe could 
have done. 

" Ah ! there was but one who never appeared other- 
wise than as she ought to have done for a picture," said 
Mr. Montgomery, leaning on the stick on which be 
had rested his hand for drawing, and looking up io 
Margaret's face with a melancholy countenance — ^' but 
she is in her grave now, and it is well for me that she 
is — and it had been better for me had J never seen 
her." 

"I wish, dear Mr. Montgomery,". said Margaret, 
rising, and forgetting all the injunctions she had re- 
ceived not to stir from her original position; ^^ I wish 
you would not think me intrusive, were I to request 
you to fulfil your long given promise, to acquaint me 
concerning one for whom I entertain the liveliest eji- 
terest, because 1 am sure that it is on her account 
that " 

" That what?" rejoined Mr. Montgomery. " That 
I have made an old tool of myself, and that you have 
completely spoiled my sketch by moving," said be, 
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brushing a tear from his eye, and, retarning to the can- 
vass before bioi, be brushed out all be bad done in a 
momeDt. 

^^ A thousand, thousand pardons,^' said Margaret, 
hastily returning to her seat, and replacing herself as 
she thought exactly in the same attitude as before. 

'^ Hoot! said Mr Montgomery, ^^ do you think yon 
stiff gait will serve iny turn? Na; na; I ken brawly 
what will keep you quiet ; think of one I saw in your 
faiiier's house, last week, and ye'll do well enough.^' 
It was a pity that Mr. Montgomery had not left his 
sketch as he begun it, for the color which mounteid to 
her forehead, and the ineffable expression of reproach- 
ful kindness, mingled with a dearer emotion, had ren- 
dered his portrait one of invaluable interest : but he 
continued, 

^^ Forgive me, my dear lady, forgive the fancies of 
antian who has been soured by disappointment, broken 
down with sorrow, rendered hateful by the want of 
sympathy — ^and hateful from feeling the want of it. 
Forgive me, dear lady, I am an ungrateful, a heartless 
wretch!" so saying, he dropped his pencil and stick, 
and sank down on the chair beside him. 

'^ Do not say so," said Ma^rgaret, now rising with- 
out fear of reproach ; ^* when you Are able, tell me 
your griefs, and you shall not want sympathy — nay, 
* you do not want it now, be assured.^ 

^^ The day is passed," said Mr. Montgomery, resum- 
ing his composure, <^ long past, since even your kind- 
ness could avail me any thing; but it is a comfort — it 
is a consolation — ^to claim your sympathy, and, since I 
have opened the subject, I will not dismiss it till you 
know all. Sit down, my dear," said be, looking round 
for a chair, but in vain. ^^ I never have hot one chair 
for myself, and one for my sitter," said he, in his usual 
tone of ill-humor, *^ or else ih^te would be no end of 
all folks' friends coming in witii them to hover about 
what they know nothing of; but I am sorry you should 
thus kneel on this dirty floor." 
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^^ Oh never mind that,'' said Margaret, as, totally re- 
gardless of her garments, she crouched at the old man's 
feet amid the relics of dust, paint, and turpentine, for- 
getful of all but the desire or hearing what Mr. Mont- 
^ gomery had to tell her. 

" Well then, my dear," continued he, " what like 
is that young man — that Hamilton — I saw at yoar 
house the other day P'' 

Margaret started ; it was a curious introduction, she 
thought, to his own history, and the question puzzled 
her; >^ Ob, you saw him," said she, bending her eyes 
upon the ground. 

" Yes, I aav) him, and he is very like-^too like—. 
I have never closed an eye since the day I met him.'' 

*^Like whom?" inquired Margaret, breathlessly. 

^^ Like his mother ! — like my young — my beautifal 
— my betrothed ; like her who wronged — like her who 
deserted me for one whose name he bears—- Whose 
name I hate. And I fear, my dear young lady — I fear 
for you — for your sister's sake, that in character he is 
too like his father." 

"For my sake! — for my sister's!! What can you 
mean ?" said Margaret. ' 

^^Yes," said Mr. Montgomery, with increased 
warmth, ^* I know all — I know that you love him ; I 
know that your sister is engaged, or will shortly be 
engaged to one to whom she will give her hand with- 
out her heart. Beware, beware of breaking that 
sister's heart whom you love so well — beware of in- 
dulging an affection for one who returns it not. I 
speak harshly to your ears, but it is for your welfare, 
believe me." 

Margaret remained stupified with astonishment. A 
thousand conflicting thoughts-*a thousand remembran- 
ces of circumstances which once appeared in so different 
a light — ^now stood before her in all their heart-rend- 
ing reality. Scarcely yet could she be undeceived \ 
the bopeS) the joys of years were about to be torn 
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from her ; but they were the hopes and joys of youth's 
deceitful dream : and the sad truth, which time must 
inevitably discover, was thus at once abruptly reveal- 
ed, though not entirely believed. 

**I was once, as you have been," continued Mr. 
Montgomery, " elated with that most dear, most pre- 
cious hope, the thought of being truly and faithfully be- 
loved by one who had been the companion of my earliest 
years, the partner of my infant joys and sorrows, the 
sharer of my every hour of pleasure, the sympathizing 
solace of my cares. At length the affection, which 
grew into passion, revealed my love for her ; it was 
mutual, and she promised me her heart and hand, with 
all the blushing loveliness of innocence and truth. We 
parted, and, in the mean time, Mr. Hamilton's father, 
a young and handsome man, gifted with worldly ad- 
vantages far superior to any I had to boast, became a 
frequent visiter at her mother's house. She broke her 
faith to me, and married him. But how was she re- 
warded P Disappointment in the object of her choice 
followed. He became disgusted with the quiet life 
she loved, ran into folly and dissipation, and broke her 
heart. She died of a rapid consumption, a few months 
after the birth of her only son ; and her husband's wild 
and thoughtless career was soQn put an end to by death. 
You know the rest — ^you know how the early life of 
the descendant of such parents has been spent; you 
can tell of the fascination of that young man's appear- 
ance and manners ; you are aware also of his defects, 
but you know not that he has won your sister's- heart, 
as well as yours ; — you know not that' that heart is 
breaking in secret, or that she will carry on, as I am 
doing, the lengthened chain of existence with lingering 
decay of spirit, such as no time can change — no earthly 
power can renovate." 

As he finished his sentence, Margaret's head sunk 
upon his knee, her eyes closed, and, when he strove to 
reuse her, he found that she had fainted. Placing her 
15 
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gently as he could upon the chair, he ran for water, 
and in a few moments, she revived. 

<' I have heard all,'' she said, with a calmness which 
filled his honest heart with admiration, till the tears 
gushed from his eyes and streamed upon his furrowed 
cheek; " I have heard all ; and, though little prepared 
for such a trial, I trust in God I shall meet it as I 
ought, for I have deserved it. Hear me, my revered 
friend, I intreat you. Do not betray the emotion I 
have shown : I shall also henceforth conceal, as she 
has done so long, so nobly, her heart's grief. He shall 
be hers ; nor shall I suffer one selfish regret to mingle 
with my rejoicing in her happiness. ' Now every dif- 
ficulty is removed : now is every doubt solved. Sweet 
angelic girl ! how long has she borne with me. But 
it shall be thus no longer — I will speak to Eric Ham- 
ilton myself. Surely the affection of such a being will 
stimulate him to virtuous enterprise, and reclaim him 
from that which the consciousness of my unworthy 
love has failed in doing. How vain ! how foolish- 
how blind I have been. What must he think of me?'' 
Tears choked her utterance, and Mr. Montgomery 
wept with her. 

^' You are as good and as sweet a girl as I ever 
knew," he said; ^' but you must endeavor to compose 
yourself, while I tell you how I have become entirely ac- 
quainted with all I have to say to you. The day after 
I met him at your house, I received a note in a hand- 
writing which I had never seen before; I looked at 
the signature, and found it tojbe ^ Eric Hamilton.' I 
was about to cast the letter away in a rage, such as I 
grieve to say I often give way to: but something re- 
strained me. He asked for an interview with me, and 
I granted it. Our conversation proved one of deep 
and mournful interest to me. He made me, stranger 
as I was to him, the confidant of his cares. He said 
be knew my circumstances and my character, and that 
there was not on earth a living creature to whom be 
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would thus intrust his secret but to me. He intreated 
me to paint for him a portrait of Susan — ^he spoke not 
of you. But you had unwittingly betrayed yourself. 
I knew all — I could not make him the promise he 
wished; but he seized a sketch I had done of her long 
ago, which lay on my table up-stairs, where we were 
speaking, and, ere I could persuade him to return it, 
rushed out of the room like a mad* man." ' 

" Thank you, thank you, dear Mr. Montgomery !" 
said Margaret, pressing his hand; ^Uhank God he does 
cot know the extent of my weakness, — and she may 
yet be happy. I am impatient to be with her, but I 
fear I am unable to walk. Will you be kind enough 
to bid my servant call a hackney-coach for me ? and I 
will go home immediately." 

Mr. Montgomery hastened to obey her, and draw 
ing ofif his pepper-and-salt working-dress, he quickly 
exchanged it for his coat, and was soon handing Mar« 
garet into a coach, into which he followed her. 

" But what shall I say to my father — my dear father ?" 
said Margaret. 

** The truth, my dear !" said Mr. Montgomery, sol- 
emnly. ^^ Have no concealments from a parent, — and 
such a parent. Tell him all, — or I will tell him. All 
he seeks is your happiness; and you both need his 
counsel.^' % 

As he spoke, the coach stopped at General Falk« 
land's door; the steps were let down — the door opened. 
Margaret's arm touched one who was coming down 
the steps of the house. It was Eric Hamilton. 

"Stay!" she said, catching by the rails to keep 
herself from falling — " Stay, if intrcat !" but he heani 
her not. In a few minutes he was seen rapidly turn- 
ing the corner of the street, and was out of sight. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

*< Ah ! aane doutc ce n'est pas I'amour que Petemite pent ^tre 
com^^ise. II coufond toutes les notions de terns : il efface les idees 
de commencement et de fin : on croit avoir toujours aime I'objet ' 
qu'on aime tant il est difficile de concevoir au'on ait pa vivresans 
lui. Plus la separation est aiTreuse moins elle paroit vraisemblable: 
elle devient comme la mort une crainte dont on piorlt pltu, qu*ou n*y 
croit : un avenir qui semble impossible alors m^me qu'on acait qui'l 
est inevitable." 

MADAMfi de Steal. 

About half an hour after Margaret left her father^s 
house for that of the painter's, a cabriolet stopped its 
furious pace opposite General Falkland's door, and 
Lord de Tracey, leaping from it, eagerly inquired 
whfcther General Falkland were at home ? He was 
told that he was out, riding, and was not expected to 
return till late in the afternoon, as he had gone some 
miles out of town. 

" Are the young ladies in ?" said he breathlessly. 

" Yes, Miss Falkland." — He was admitted. 

Lord de Tracey was regarded by the General's 
household, as he was by the rest pf the world, the 
bridegroom elect of Susan, and the servant thought 
thej^ could be no objection to his admission. He was 
ushered into the drawing room, but found it vacant. 
After waiting some time, he sat down and wxpie the 
following words : — 

^' Do not, I entreat, deny me a few moments' con- 
versation — my life depends upon it !" Then, hastily 
sealing it, he desired the servant to carry it to Susan. 

There are jperhaps few so consistent in purpose and 
in action, who cannot look back on events and periods 
of their lives wherein they have conducted themselves 
so as not only to be a wonder to others, but even to 
themselves. The impetuous and the daring have hesi- 
tated and trembled at a time when others would have 
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imagined they could only decide ; the cautious and the 
wary have dashed aside their natural timidity, and 
boldly rushed where before they would scarcely have 
trod. Circumstances do at times so influence the 
bearing of 'those who deem themselves beyond their 
power, that they often look back with astonishment at 
a moment which has defeated the thoughts and pro- 
jects of years — revealing to the mind its weakness 
where it had fancied itself most strong, or teaching 
the thoughtful to distrust all but the virtuous intention, 
and the aid of Divine Providence to put it into execu* 
tion. 

Long had Susan pondered over the necessity of 
overcoming an attachment which she believed hope- 
less, and which, had it been mutual, must have over- 
thrown a beloved sister's dearest hopes. Long had 
she resolved to endeavor to gratify her father's wishes 
by accepting Lord de Tracey's offers of marriage, 
and striving, in fulfilment of duty, to feel for him that 
devotedness of heart which she had long given to 
another ; but the weakness which her mental and bo- 
dily illness had shown her, since the last and most 
distinct overture from Lord de Tracey, in which she 
had more realized the agonizing difficulty of the con- 
flict, had almost decided her to reject him, and await 
the trial which she fancied would not be long in com- 
ing to an issue, by her sister's marriage with Mr. 
Hamilton. 

Strange! that, after such a determination, the in- 
terview of a few moments should overthrow it! A 
father's joy — a sister's happiness — the hope of con- 
cealing, or at last overcoming, at a distance from them, 
the ill-fated attachment which she feared she never 
could hide under the circumstances she anticipated— 
all conspired to fix her purpose, and Lord de Tracey 
was accepted. 

She told him she could not reward his love as he 
deserved; but on any terms he besought her not to 
15* 
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withdraw her promise^^hoped that his constancy and 
devotion might some day win that which she could not 
DOW bestow, and left her with all the triumph of an 
accepted lover. As he passed from the roona, he met 
Mr. Hamilton in the vestibule. He took bis band 
gaily :— 

*' How are you, my good fellow ?— ^well, I hope, as 
I am. Well, we are the two happiest fellows in Lon- 
don ; aren't we ?" 

<' I do not know,'' said Hamilton, withdrawing his 
hand with a look of ill-concealed aversion; for he 
thought he saw a triumph in Lord de Tracey's eyes 
which mocked his miscry-«*^a misery of which he be- 
lieved him to be well aware^ spite of the world's ru- 
mors; for jealousy is quick* in discernment, and he 
could not be gulled by the voice of idle indifierence. 

Lord de Tracey left the house, and Hamilton en- 
tered the drawing ipom. He looked around — all was 
still. He thought there was no one in the apartment, 
and, leaning bis head on the chimney, awaited the 
expected appearance of Susan. At length, after some 
minutes, he heard the utterabce of a deep-drawn sigh ; 
and the words " God help and strengthen me," were 
uttered in a low and solemn tone by the voice of Sasan. 

'^ You are not alone,^ said Hamilton, advancing^ 
towards the sofa on which she reclined, and where 
she had been hitherto concealed by the high screen 
which stood before it 

" Hamilton !" she feintly said ; then extending her 
hand to him, she burst into a torrent of tears/ 

For some moments both were too much agitated to 
speak. She was the first to break silence. 

" 1 trust," she said, " when my dear Margaret shall 
pledge hex vows to her future husband, she will not 
feel as I do now." , 

Hamilton heard no more, but, imprinting one impas- 
sioned kiss on the cold hand he still grasped convnl* 
•ively, he rushed from the house^ and met Margarel 
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and Mr. Montgomery, when he was still sooverwhelmed 
with the blow he had just received, that he scarcely 
knew how he reached his home, in which he ^shut 
himself hastily, to indulge in that paroxysm of grief, 
which, long as he had expected the trialj now burst 
upon him with a violence . uncontrollable, and such as 
he never had anticipated^ 

But the full exteut of his sufferings was as yet un<« 

known, and he had still to learn not only that his best 

— ^his fondest, dream of hope was for ever gone, and 

that she who had broken the spell was as deeply con<* 

cerned in his wo as himself, and that Margaret — ^the 

gay — the light-hearted Margaret had been deceived 

for years by him^^unwillinglyf indeed ; but still he 

had the responsibility of wounding such a being, and 

long and deeply did he lament it ; nor could those pas* 

sions which had once served to beguile his hours of 

despondency ever restore his peace of mind. He 

saw in their indulgence the cause of his misfortunes, 

but he had yet to learn the only means by which he 

could regain serenity of mind^ or obtain strength to 

meet those trials which were the just reward of a life 

spent in thoughtlessness and dissipation. 

For some hours he paced his solitary chamber, in 
all the madness of disappointed love and jealous hat** 
red. A thousand hateful imaginations crowded in 
his mind, nor did he know how the time passed, till 
wearied and exhausted, he sank down in a chair, and 
for the first time, rested his eyes on a heap of unopen« 
ed letters, which his servant had placed upon the 
table. One of these was written on a deep edged 
mourning paper, and the lafge black seal attracted bis 
attention. He tore it oi>en< It was from his friend, 
Evelyn, the present Lord Ormiston. Many were the 
tears with which he bedewed the generously dictated 
lines ; and deep and heartfelt was his regret on disco- 
vering still farther conviction of the long unseen afie&- 
tion which Margaret had cherished for him. 
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^* Noble fellow,'' said he, aloud ; ^^ God bless and 
reward him. May he live to claim her love ! She 
will not long continue to think of such a wretch as I 
am. By heavens, I will not stay another moment in 
this country to blight her happiness with my hateful 

!)resence. I will depart— instantly depart for another 
and. Perhaps the grave may give me rest, for in 
this world I never can obtain it. I have wrecked my 
happiness, but that is nothing. But her ! — so sweet — 
so innocent ! — that she should. suflfer for my sake ! I 
cannot bear to think upon it." 

He rung the bell violently, gave orders for instant 
preparation for departure, and, before evening, was 
on the road to Dover. 

When Mr. Montgomery heard from the servant 
that Oeneral Falkland had gone out, he took . Marga- 
ret's hand, and whispering quickly to her " You will 
be best alone<-*I shall return in the evening," hurried 
away. 

Margaret entered the room where Susan was seated. 
Her eyes were red with weeping, and she feared to 
alarm her. But Susan, whose emotioi^ had scarcely 
subsided, dreaded also to vex her sister by betraying 
it ; and having therefore ascertained that it was her, 
she began, without looking at her, to say 

" You have been a long time, Margaret ; I hope 
the picture is coming on well ?" 

" Oh ! do not talk -of pictures, my Susan," said 
Margaret, throwing herself upon her sister's neck ; I 
wish to talk of something else !" 

^^ And so do I, my dearest," replied Susan, whose 
tears now mingled with those of her sister ; <^ I have 
also much to tell you, but it may be said in a few 
words. Margaret, the die is cast. I am irrevocably 
engaged to Lord de Tracey. Wish me joy," said 
she, looking up, and striving to force a melancholy 
smile, though the constraint but served to fill her eyes 
with new and bitter tears. ^' Can you not do so? Surely 
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at such a moment you will give me all your sympathy?" 
" Yes ! — all, indeed," replied her weeping sister, 
" more— far more than yon think I can bestow ; — but 
it must not be for Lord de Tracey's happiness — ^it 
must be for yours, my dearest my best beloved 
Susan. You do not love him, I know it — I know all. 
Oh ! do not give your hand to one from whom you 
must withhold your love. Write to him — ^tell him 
all, or I will do so. Here," said she, hastily seizing 
the writing-paper which lay before her, and putting 
it into her sister's cold hand. 

For a moment both were silent. Susan was struck 
with surprise ; she could 'not imagine how her sister 
should, in one short morning, have made a discovery 
of that which the observation of years had failed to 
reveal. The strong temptation which her energetic 
affection now set before her was all most too powerful 
for human nature to resist. Yet how could she blight 
ti^e joy of one so dear, by even appearing to accede 
to her generous wish^how could she second a pro-' 
position which she could not have accepted till aware 
of the true object of Hamilton's affection, which she 
would not have listened to, were it to destroy, as she 
deemed it would, Margaret's happinesft. 

In that moment of silence she summoned lo^ her aid 
that grace which teaches to deny self, and when she 
again spoke, it was not in the language of assumed 
calmness, but with a composure which staggered Mar- 
garet's belief in that which she had heard, and which 
made her unwilling, even for a moment, to impair the 
pospect of happiness which Susan spoke of as belong- 
ing to her union with Lord de Tracey. 

*' I request, my dear Margaret," said she, kindly 
folding her sister's hand in both of hers — " I request 
that this may be the last conversation on this subject— 
my promise is given — I am already his affianced bride, 
and time will, I trust, prove me to be his good and 
faithful wife. My dear father will be so happy when 
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he knows I have at last acceded to his wishes ; and you, 
my own sweet Margaret — you will smile upon us also, 
and join in a blessing on us. Need I say how joyful- 
ly I shall hear of the fulfilment of your hopes ? — No, 
for you do not doubt it If any one should breathe 
such a suspicion in your case, do not, I entreat, be- 
lieve in it — believe your own Susan, and you will be 
happy." 

Margaret was silenced. She could only reply with 
tears, and it was a relief to her when Susan arose and 
left the room, saying, that she felt*it necessary to be 
awhile alone. 

Will she be deemed selfish or regardless of anoth- 
er's welfare who experiences a mingled emotion of 
joy and hope, when she finds, or thinks she fiinds, the 
sacrifice uncalled for which she was prepared to Dfiake ? 
Is it not rather to be expected, even of the most gener- 
ous and self-denying, that, under such circumstances 
as Margaret found her sister in, she should have with- 
held from her the information that morning received 
of Hamilton's love for her, nor have long hesitated, in 
obedience to that sister's wish for silence, not to im- 
pede the prospect of a union with one whom she es- 
teemed so wojthy of her, by revealing a secret fatal 
to her own peace of mind, and in which she still hoped 
Mr. Montgomery might have been mistaken. 

Occupied with these reflections, and utterly Unable 
to turn her mind to any other, she sat down to inform 
Mr. Montgomery of what had happened — to acquaint 
him with her sister's engagement with Lord de Tra- 
cey, and to intreat him to be the bearer of the news 
to Mr. Hamilton. 

"I will trust to you," she said, "for the rest ; you 
will tell me how he bears it, and on that 1 will rest 
my hope." With an anxious and a beating heart, she 
despatched her note, and then sat down tp wait her 
father's return. Bet when she heard the sound of his 
horses's feetat the door, she felt her courage fail her. 
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and hastily running to Susan's room, she exclaimed, 
"Here is my father. — Oh Susan, think yet awhile of 
what you are about to do — ^it is still time to alter your 
purpose— it is still time to save yourself from—" 

^' Margaret," said Susan, interrupting her with a 
solemnity of manner which arrested her impetuous, 
though kind sister, " I thought you had given me your 
promise to save me from the only thing which I now 
fear — retrospection. I have chosen for myself-— that 
choice will be sanctioned by a father's blessing— -by 
the voice of an approving conscience. Shall it not 
also be blest by an only sister's best wishes ?" 

" Oh yes! it shall— it shall," said Margaret — "bless 
you — ^bless Aim, my own dear Susan," continued she, 
falling on her sister's neck, while mingled tears of ad* 
miration, of wonder, and of a hope which she scarce- 
ly defined to herself, that all she had heard that day 
was but a dream — that she herself might be the ob- 
ject of love, and that she should yet evince her devo* 
tion to him, in future days of happiness. 

A gentle knock at the door disturbed their sympa- 
thetic silence. It was General Falkland. As he en- 
tered, the bright gleam of joy which suffused his usu- 
ally pensive countenance was followed by a look of 
inexpressable tenderness, as he stretched out his arms 
kindly to his daughters, and folded them together 
in a long embrace. " God bless my dear child — my 
sweet Susan — send you every comfort which devoted 
love can bestow, and make you happy as your fond 
father desires-" 

Her heart was full For a moment every thought, 
save the happiness of obtaining such a blessing from 
such a father, faded from her mind, and Susan felt as 
if that alone must banish every regret, an^ arm her 
with fresh zeal for the fulfilment of every duty ; and, 
if she were mistaken in her judgment in accepting the 
offer of one whom she did not love, from such mo* 
tives, could she be blamed? codd she be denied the 
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sympathy of the most severe, had any such been ac- 
quainted with the struggles of her pure and virtuous 
mind, and known the power of those gracious princi- 
ples which actuated each feeling of her heart ? 

It is, in truth, a dangerous experiment on the ten- 
derness and weakness of woman's nature to enter the 
bonds of wedded life in the prime of youthful feeling, 
without " love's sweet constraint" to sweeten those 
trials of temper and of conduct which must attend the 
path of every earthly traveller, in whatever situation 
he be placed, and which, especially in such an one, is 
so beset with snares and temptations. Let those who, 
actuated by mercenary or other worldly views, de- 
pending upon their own prudence and discernment, un- 
dertake so perilous a task, pause ere they rush into 
such a danger. Let them not fear the reproach of the 
world in withdrawing a promise made under those 
mistaken views; but, if they h?ive entered irrevocably 
on such a path, let them not shun the difficulties which 
lie before them — let them beware of comparing the 
merits of the one they have chosen, with those of oth- 
ers, whose love they cannot admit without the trans- 
gression of one of the most imperative of God's holy 
commands* Happy the woman whose tears of regret 
are restrained by the remembrance of that solemn 
voice, which we may " hear in all things whatsoever 
he says unto us," and which bids the married wife for- 
sake ail others; or if those tears do fall, when it is 
from the grateful consciousness of having been enabled 
to tread the path of obedience. 

In the keeping of this and every other command, 
there is indeed a great reward* 

Susan was aware of her heart's weakness, and she 
wished to triumph over it, because, by its indulgence, 
she might be exposing the vanity of her hopes, and 
certainly impairing the happiness of a beloved sister. 
She saw in Lord de Tracey only what was amiable in 
heart, and refined in manner, and, although she had 
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too much diffidence of her own oharms to rely upon 
them as the pledge of his constancy, she trusted that 
she should best be enabled to overcome a fruitless 
hope, by being removed to another sphere of action. 

When Margaret had spoken to her that morning, her 
thoughts had reverted only to the betrayal of her own 
affection, which she had most feared, and which she 
had now dreamed was discovered; but never did it en- 
ter her heart to conceive that that love was mutual ; 
and she hoped that, by proclaiming at once the deci- 
sion she bad made with regard to Lord de Tracey, she 
should silence any suspicion which had arisen in her 
sister's mind, and leave her to the full enjoyment of 
an affection which she believed to be warmly returned 
by Hamilton. 

When the bu^st of tenderness which General Falk- 
land had betrayed on first meeting his daughters had 
subsided, he resumed his usual placidity of manner, 
and related with a smile of tranquil content the man- 
ner of his becoming acquainted with Lord de Tracey's 
happy prospects, and of Susan^s consent to his long 
cherished hopes. He had met him, he said as he re- 
turned from a Nursery garden at Hammersmith, when 
he eagerly told him the joyful tale, and besought his 
easily granted approval. 

General Falkland did not long dwell in speech on 
the satisfaction which his countenance and manner 
evinced on this occasion, for those who have experi- 
enced many of the severest vicissitudes of life are not 
wont to dwell unnecessarily upon scenes of excitement, 
whether prosperous or adverse. The long tried heart 
shuns the unnerving influence of exciting feelings, as 
far as nature will admit of their doing so, aware that 
the healthful tone, necessary to correct judgment, can 
only be obtained by reining in their violence. 

General Falkland saw that his daughters required 
repose, and, recommending them kindly to partake of 
this hour of joy, with the consciousness of his entire 
16 
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sympathy and approval, be retired to his own cham- 
ber, his heart full of grateful acknowledgment for many 
mercies, and commending his dear child to the care and 
giiidance of that Providence in which he devoatly 
trusted. 

Blessed moments! The sigh of intercession is never 
breathed in vain. Who can tell what dangers are 
averted from us by this unseen incense, which reaches 
the throne of the Most High, perchance from one un- 
known, but which we shall recognise in a better world, 
when love and gratitude shall tune our voices to the 
song of praise! Let it not be forgcftten, in the 
enjoyment of our choicest mercies, that we may be in 
part indebted for them to the prayers of others, per- 
haps unnoticed or despised here ; but with whom we 
shall form sweet companionship, when we shall know 
as we are known. 

Susan, who felt the necessity of solitude to recruit 
the strength of her spirits, so highly excited on that 
eventful day, soon left her sister to meditate on the 
past, and to prepare herself to tread the path of trial 
she had chosen ; but which her sanguine«minded sis- 
ter hoped might prove a more flowery one than that 
which seemed to lie before, herself. 

The agony of suspense which Margaret endured, 
till she should see or hear farther from Mr. Montgome- 
ry, was only relieved by the hope which she would not 
allow herself yet to dismiss — ^that she was the object of 
Hamilton's love, and that his affection for Susan was but 
a reflected light of that flame* Of the once suspected 
attachment of Susan for him, she now ceased to think. 
She had but dreamt surely when such a thought 
awoke in her miiid, for the acceptance of Lord de 
TraceyVi offer had for ever silenced such a suppori- 
tion. With these meditations hours passed away, bat 
no letter from Mr. Montgomery — ^no news of him a^ 
rived— she coidd bear it no longer, and when evenioff 
came, she hastened down staii^, to enquire who bad 
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called that morning on her father. The porter put in- 
to her hands a number of indifferent names, which she 
threw aside disappomted and vexed, and was prepar- 
ing to cross the vestibule when he said : '^ Oh ! I for- 
got, madam, a gentleman called about a quarter of an 
hour since, and inquired very anxiously whether any 
of the family were at home. As the General had giv- 
en ordcfts to admit no one, I told him all were out. 
He seemed much disappointed he had no card, but he 
left this note for the General.'^ Margaret took it, and 
hastened with it to her father, for the hand-writing 
was familiar to her, and it recalled many associations 
of past days, now endeared to her by the thought that 
they were perhaps for ever gone. The recollection, 
too, that she had been the occasion of an unhappiness, 
which she feared the writer still felt, filled her heart 
with an interest she could scarcely define; and it was 
with suppressed breathing, and an averted eye, that 
ehe listened as her father read aloud the contents of 
Evelyn's note. 

"i am only in town for a few days, but of course 
your honse is the first I have visited, and I am greatly 
disappointed to miss the happiness of seeing you. Let 
me know when I may hope to find you at home. 
With the offer of my kind remembrance to the Miss 
Falklands, I remain, 

Dear General, 

Affectionately yours, 

ORMISTON." 

General Falkland's face glistened with joy. " How 
glad I am, my sweet Margaret, that this dear friend 
should be in town. How provoking that he was not 
admitted. There, love, do write a line, to beg of him 
to come immediately; but stay, by the by, we are en- 
gaged to dine with the Sherbournes. Well, but per- 
haps he will come in the evening ; will you ask him, 
love ? Margaret hesitated. She did not wish to be 
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the person to make the inyitation, yet feared disobl^- 
ing Der father. ^^ Will you allow me, dearest papa," 
she said, ^4o acquaint Susan with his arrival first? 
She will be so glad, and she, you know, is the eldest, 
and will be so happy to write to him.** " Oh ! veiy 
well," said the General, glancing smilingly at his 
daughter, whose confusion he rejoiced to observe, for 
he trusted it was a symptom of that feeling ^hich be 
most desired to know she entertained. The happy 
thought that she should see both his dear children uni- 
ted to those whom he so much loved and esteemed, 
filled his heart with grateful joy, and, full of serene con- 
tent, he hastened to his toilette for Lord Sherboarne's 
dinner, which engagement had, in the excitement of 
that day, been almost forgotten by himself and his 
daughters. 

As they drove from the door. General Falkland 
gazed with complacent admiration on his beautiful 
daughters — more beautiful^ if possible; from the sim- 
plicity of attire which they had that day selected. 

^'I think, my loves, you have changed characters 
this evening, for Margaret looks grave and thoughtful, 
and Susan smiling as you were wont to he; but I can 
guess the cause, love,'' added lie smiling, and taking 
Margaret's hand. ^' But you also shall be happy as 
she is I trust." Margaret returned the fond pressure, 
but tears rose in her eyes, and she was glad to change 
the subject. '^ I wonder who Lord Sherbourne has 
invited to meet you, I have no doubt there will be aa 
overflow of savans for your benefit and poor Susan\ 
and I shall be seated between two old snuffy men, who 
will give us an account of the different strata of the 
Himmalaya Mountains, or ask our opinion of the mer- 
its of oxygen and hydrogen. You will have the full 
benefit of Lady Sherbourne's practical exposition of the 
beauty of silence on one side, and Miss Sherboume's 
similies on the other, while Miss Anne will probably 
be excluded to-day, till the evening, as her father does 
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not often permit more than one of his daughters to be 
exposed to comparison with 'more than one unmarried 
lady." General Falkland smiled, for the picture was 
a correct one, but he gently rebuked Margaret for be* 
ing too severe on his friends. 

Susan commented on the beauty of Lord Sher- 
bourne's pictures and mineralogical specimens, and 
they were soon before his door, and duly announced 
in presence of their obsequious host, who grasped their 
hands successively ; but detained Margaret's long after 
her father and sister had passed on to speak to Lady 
Sherbourne, till, wondering at the cause of so much 
extra civility, she turned and beheld with astonish* 
ment) the figure of Lord Ormiston, who, while he ap* 
peared to be engrossed with her father's conversation, 
was gazing on her with a look pf deep interest. He 
seemed as if he scarcely knew whether to advance to* 
wards her or not, when she also stood irresolute, after 
shaking hands with Lady Sherbourne and her daugh- 
ters, and curtsying to the rest of the company who 
were assembled. The want, however^ of any unoc* 
cupied chair, save one near the place where he stood, 
gave her an opportunity of favoring his wishes, with* 
out the awkwardness of appearing bashful before so 
old a friend, and he had pressed her hand, and heard 
her voice, before she could attend to the loud summons 
of Lord Sherboune, to place herself on a couch, which 
be declared to be the only place fit for her, as she 
looked so ill. He handed her to it, and placed him- 
self beside her, so efiectually to preclude the possibili* 
ty of approach to any one who dreaded his eloquence 
as much as Lord Ormiston, apart from any other consi* 
deration. Evelyn was soon obliged to direct his atten^ 
tion to Miss Anne, who plied his ear with a sentimental 
retrospect, in a voice and manner not to be misunder* 
stood, and which plainly told him how much her ad- 
miration had increased, since his accession to the titto 

and fortune of his uncle. * 

16» 
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Margaret looked at him with a feeling of interest 
and of pity which she wished not to express; for the 
thought of him, as the companion of her happy child- 
hood — as the kind friend of her youth — as the amiable 
and devoted being whom she had rendered unhappy ; 
for while she saw him pale and dejected as he now 
appeared; and ao altered since they last had parted, 
she could not believe that the reports which had reach* 
ed their ears, of his projected union with Miss Somer- 
ville could be true — or if true, that it could be one 
which promised him that happiness which she so ear- 
nestly desired might be his. 

But she was not long permitted to dwell on her own 
meditations, for the unceasing sound of Lord Sher- 
bourne's voice, in her ear, was occasionally heard in 
the language of interrogation, to which she was forced 
to reply, and which gave openings for fresh volleys of 
flattery, from which she was glad to be relieved by 
the announcement of dinner. Fortunately for her, a 
Russian Count and Countess Olinska were of the party, 
so that Sherbourne gave his arm to the latter. ^^ We 
shall not wait for Elliott,'' said he, as he did so ; ^^ but 
I must insist on my friend's obtaining his first notwith* 
standing. He relinquished another engagement, for 
the purpose, my dear Miss Margaret, of sitting beside 
you this evening — ^you will not disappoint him. " Ob 
Bol -certainly," said Margaret smiling, and taking the 
arm of Count Olinska, as he advanced with " Aurai 
je Phonneur ?" The General proceeded with Miss 
Mitchell, the humble companion of the Countess. Miss 
Sherbourne followed with a look of triumph, holding 
the arm of a short, greasy-looking young man, with a 
broad face curly red head, and large diamond pin, 
who had be en announced as Mr. Jenkins, and on whom 
she had cast many a languishing and tender smile, to 
repay him for the frown which Lord Sherbourne had 
alternately given to him and to his wife ever since his 
entrance. * 
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Miss Anne followed, yery cross at an old hungry 
looking professor of botany, who declared that the 
mingled fragrance of turtle-soup and oyster patties was 
to him far preferable, at that moment, to that of the 
choicest nosegay ; but as she was immediately followed 
by her brother and Lord Ormiston, she endeavored to 
preserve the equanimity of her smile, in the hope of 
placing herself on the other side of so desirable a 
companion. 

' In this she succeeded, for the host of black, and 
snufi colored coats, which followed, were dispensed 
conveniently, in nobody else^s place, and Lord Sher- 
bourne^s manoeuvres had completely succeeded, with 
the exception of his eldest daughter's contrivance to 
be beside the man whom she liked as well as she could 
care for any one, and for which Lady Sherbourne and 
this unhappy girl were forced next morning to receive 
a long and not gentle rebuke. 

Scarcely were they seated when a loud knock pro* 
claimed the arrival of Mr. Elliott, who entered with a 
well assumed air of discomposure, while he apologia* 
ed for his late appearance by saying that really people 
were such egregious bores — Lady Fanny Longton 
wanted him Xo buy a horse for her, and, when he went 
to dress, he found such hosts of torments in the shape 
of three cornered notes that he thought he never should 
get through them. Monstrous fine woman Lady Fan- 
ny — you know her, don't you. Miss Falkland ?" said 
he, taking Margaret's hand with an air of patronizing 
condescension; ^'good pedestal — I told her so, and 
now she is so fond of that little foot of hers, that she 
wears her drapery a la BemoUej rather too short cer* 
tainly, but every body knows why she does it, and so 
it gives her a certain eclat. Depend upon it, my dear 
Miss Falkland,'^ continued he, notwithstanding the 
look of contempt with which Margaret heard him» 
^^ depend upon it, nothing does a girl, or a newly mar« 
ried woman, so much good in the world, as to have 
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the name of somebody that is known connected with 
hers, as their friend — DonH be alarmed — I know your 
charmingly unsophisticated ideas; I do not mean as 
her cavalier servente. No, be assured I could never 
condescend to undertake such an office, were it to a 
goddess, but I have spoken of Lady Fanny in such a 
way that others look at her now, and I really think 
she will do very well, in spite of the malt scene, which 
had gone well nigh to make me give her up.'' ^^ In 
spite of what?" said Margaret, who could hardly re- 
frain from smiling at so much absurdity. " The malt 
scene, but I will tell you about it.'' Margaret looked 
up, and met the gaze of Lord Ormiston, who hastily 
averted his eyes, and she thought mournfully that she 
was still beloved. Mr. Elliott went on. "I very 

weakly consented, when at Lady D 's last winter, 

to attend the county ball, where she and a large party 
were goin^. Lady Fanny was one of them, after 
dancing with all the Goths, there, till her face was 
actually disfigured, by that distressing degree of calo« 
ric which can only be produced by that most vulgar 
of all vulgar things — an English Country dance, she 
positively declared that nothing would refresh her so 
much as beer, and proceeded instantly to swallow a 
large tumbler of that dreadful beverage. I did not 
speak to her any more that evening, as you may ima- 
gine, but I was too good-natured to give her up alto- 
gether, and the next day I privately advised her, as a 
friend, to relinquish these propensities, and I flatter 
myself she had not again so far transgressed the rules 
of female propriety." 

•* A glass of beer," said Margaret, "if you please," 
turning to the servant behind her chair. — Mr. Elliott 
stared, and looked aghast : but Lord Ormiston, who 
had listened to the previous conversation, smiled with 
a look which Margaret could not misunderstand-^ 
which told her, better than words could have express- 
ed, how truly he retained the admiration and the love 
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which years had fostered, and the cheerfulness which 
she had for a moment experienced was succeeded by 
a train of melancholy thought, which rendered her in- 
sensible to the neglect with which Mr. Elliott treated 
her daring the remainder of the dinner. 

Margaret thought the dessert endless, and Lord 
Sherbourne's lengthened disquisitions on some antedi- 
luvian skeletons of animals, which Professor B- 
had that morning lectured upon, scarcely served to 
beguile the time more pleasantly than the egotism of 
Mr. Elliott's late conversation. Her attention bow- 
ever was suddenly roused by hearing the latter pro- 
nounce a name which could not be uttered without 
awakening in her breast the most lively emotions. 
« What a very odd fellow he is,'' said Mr. Elliott; "he 
had just settled to go down to Epsom with me next 
weeK, and now he is oflF, Heaven knows where ! — to 
the North Pole for ought I know, but every one knows 
he's fairly cleaned out." 

Margafei'ft faee assumed a deadly paUnesfl — aho 
looked imploringly to Lord Ormiston. Her glance 
seemed to say : " Could it be true»?" Evelyn, whose 
generous nature prevented his experiencing the tri- 
unaph which another might have hoped for from such 
circumstances, felt a thrill of contending emotions 
which prevented utterance for some time. At that 
moment Lady Sherbourne gave the signal for the de- 
parture o( the ladies, and Margaret scarcely knew how 
her tottering limbs supported her to the drawing-room, 
where, throwing herself on the first seat, she remained 
for some moments stupified with wondering grief. 

^^ How pale you are, my dear,'' said the little shrill 
voice of Countess Olinska, with her own peculiar for- 
eign accent^ which had a kindness grateful to poor 
Margaret's bewildered senses. ^^ I am afraid you have 
been too gay lately, and yet I wish you to b.e more so, 
for I am going to give a ball, on purpose for your sis- 
ter and Lord de Tracey; and I hope Lord Ormiston 
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also will still be id town next week — but I speak too 
much, you are really ill,'' continued she, as sbe threw 
her shawl over Margaret's feet, and put her vinagrette 
into her hand. ^^ There, my dear, be quiet a little, 
and I will occupy you, or you will have the whole host 
of the Sherbournes upon you directly." So saying, 
the good-natured Countess placed herself so as to con- 
ceal the distressed countenance of Margaret from the 
rest of the party, and, having particularly requested 
that nobody might disturb their tele-a-tetej she endea- 
vored to direct the mind of her young friend from her 
melancholy reflections, by her amusing observations 
on the company they had just left. 

<^ I am very much astonished, my dear, that our good 
hostess has any children alive." 

" Why ?" said Margaret, endeavoring to be atten- 
tive. 

^'Betause she does so torment them with over care, 
they must be bored to death. But what will she make 
of the youngest progcaj ? Do you think it possible 

any girl would consent to take Mr. Jenkins, pour tout 
potc^e? He really looks too sooty, so black and 
greasy !" 

She continued to rattle on in the same strain, but 
Margaret's monosyllables became less and less fre- 
quent, at length the good Countess perceived that the 
hand she had held dropped from her grasp, and the 
closed lids of poor Margaret's eyes betrayed that she 
had fainted. 

Susan was by her side in a moment; the usual re- 
storatives were applied, and she rallied, but, notwith- 
standing many useless entreaties, Margaret was glad 
to accept Countess Olinska^s offer to take her home 
in her carriage, in which Susan insisted on accompa- 
nying her ; and a message was left for the general, 
when he should come from dinner, to apprize him that 
fatigue had obliged her to retire thus early. 



r 
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Aware of the excitement his daughters had gone 
through that day, the General was not surprised to 
find it had thus affected them, and he was therefore 
easily persuaded to remain, for the amateur concert 
which Lord Sherbourne had prepared, as he thought, 
with unrivalled skill, for the exhibition of his daugh- 
ters' talents. One member of the family at least, was 
made happy on this night, which was looked upon as 
an eventful one, by the manoevring old gentleman, 
from the fact of his* having obtained the society of two 
great matches for his daughters, so free from all rival- 
ry; but alas! it was not in the way he had expected. 
Mr. Jenkins proposed to Miss Sberbourne, and was 
accepted; and, notwithstanding the scolding, and 
storming of her disappointed father, the tears of Lady 
Sberbourne, and the sneers of her more fastidious sis- 
ter, the happy pair were soon after united, and Lord 
Sberbourne reduced to the consciousness that he had 
but one ibrlorn object for his tyranny and his manoeu- 
vres to work upon. 



CHAPTER XVII. 

" Ob, blame her not, wbere zephyrs wake. 
The aspen's trembling leaf must shake ; 
When beams the sun throus-h April's shower^ 
It needs must bloom the violet flower ; 
And love, howe'er the maiden strive. 
Must, with reviving hopes, revive !" 

Sib Waltbb Scott. 

The cause of Mr. Hamilton's sudden departure for 
the continent remained a mystery to the sisters. In a 
hasty note to Mr. Montgomery, which the latter 
showed to Margaret, he said that circumstances 
connected with his best interests had induced him 
to make this sudden decision, but declined entering 
into any explanation, as he said that by him they 
would be easily understood — he wished not that others 
should divine them. The world agreed with Mi;. El- 
liott in believing his pecuniary difficulties to be the 
cause of his sudden departure, but the friends of his 
youth knew this to be an unfounded surmise. The 
estate, which he still possessed, would have been suf- 
ficient to aflford him a life of competent ease in his 
own country, had he not been swayed by other mo- 
tives, the nature of which might have been guessed 
by one sister, and feared by both the Miss Falklands, 
and they therefore remained silent on the subject It 
was the only one on which they each felt constraint — 
the only one which had ever occasioned an interrup- 
tion to the interchange of their hearts ; and perhaps, 
in reality, they better understood one another's senti- 
ments on this subject than they were aware of. Duty 
and affection, those powerfully-combined motives of 
action, lent courage to the one, to enter with cheerful 
composure on the path she had chosen, and supported 
the endeavors of the other to assume the calmness she 
could not feel, while a hope, which every outward cir- 
cumstance seemed to bely, still lingered in her bosom. 
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It is perhaps the niost difficult situation in which to 
feel and to judge correctly, when with an unfeigned 
desire to discern the will of Providence, in events 
which most deeply affect us, we are still left in dark- 
ness. Nature^s voice will then be heard loudest. Our 
jfondest wishes continually rise before us, dressed in 
the garb of reality, an imaginative mind regards her 
illusive pictures as signs of promised fruition, and the 
heart still clings to objects, which are perhaps never 
to be obtained — which ought not thus to have dis*- 
tracted that serenity, without which we cannot tread 
the path pf duty as the true in heart would wish to do. 

It was thus with Margaref, and though the smiles 
with which she spoke of her sister's projected mar- 
riage, and of the happiness she looked forward to, 
when, after a short separation, they should again be 
assembled at Walron castle, concealed her anguish to 
the world, they could not do so to those who loved 
her. 

She hoped that Susan would not discern the care 
which corroded her buoyant spirit, and caused the 
bloom of her cheek to fade away ; but she was de- 
ceived. Sbe feared at times that it might be so ; for 
she could not discover much of joy in the manner 
with which Susan listened to her anticipations. She 
could not discover much of gratified affection, when 
she saw her with her affianced lover. She could not 
perceive any eagerness in her mind to accede to Lord 
de Tracey's frequently urged solicitations that the day 
of their union might be fixed; and which he pressed 
the more to avoid a separation which might become 
unavoidable, since necessary business would soon call 
him to France, where he possessed an estate lately be- 
queathed to him, and which he had not yet visited. 

Margaret felt unwilling to confess to herself the 

regret which Evelyn'^s absence at this time occasioned. 

During the few days he spent in town, the delicacy 

cf feeling which he had evinced on that trying occa* 

17 
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aioo, when he who knew her heart's secret had wit- 
nessed her sorrow ; the kindness with which he had 
sought to soothe her, without intruding upon her the 
faintest remembrance of the past, as connected with 
himself, the benevolent and active endeavors be had 
used to place Lord de Tracey in the fairest light, to 
the eyes of his promised bride ; and the pleasure his 
society had aflTorded tb her beloved father, all conspir- 
ed to inspire her with regret, when, on the last day 
of his stay in town, he spent the morning with them, 
and strove, as he bade them ttdieu, to do so, without 
the betrayal of one selfish emotion, and whispering 
comfort to her, while his own heart was bursting. 
The wishes for her happiness which he had uttered 
were such as would have been the death-blow of his 
own, if he still felt as once he had ; as it is impossi- 
ble but once to feel in this world of changes. 

There may be much of passion — much even of 
real tenderness— much of devoted affection from heart 
to heart, in a second love ; but where is that fond 
enchantment, that nameless, but refined, ecstasy which 
thrills the soul in a first and early love ? Like the 
first flower of Spring — the first breath of morning — 
onc^ exhaled it is gone— >and for ever. Mid-day may 
shine more brightly and more lasting beauties may 
bloom, beneath the fostering ray ; but where is that 
essence of first love, so fragrant, so pure, so fugitive ? 
It is gone, never to be recalled. 

As Evelyn sat mournfully and alone in the carriage 
which conveyed him from town, his mind dwelt on 
the necessity of bidding adieu, for ever, to the bliss- 
ful dream of his youth ; and, after revolving in what 
manner he could best secure her happiness whom he 
prized beyond all else in the world, his thoughts 
turned to the interesting girl whom he was about to 

meet 

Lost to happiness himself, he might still, he hoped, 
secure that of another. The effort was a mighty one 
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to control and school his own feelings that, 
while he tendered his hand and his h^art to the de-* 
voted girl, no lurking weakness should betray the sac^ 
rifice, either' to her, or her father. 

Mr. Hamilton had declined his generous oflfer, in 
terms of the most heartfelt gratitude, and in such a 
manner as to raise himself in Evelyn's esteem, and 
secure his friendship. In this letter he made use of ex- 
pressions which astonished Evelyn, asserting that he 
had been mistaken as to the particular interest of his 
heart; and concluding, by wishing for him that happiness 
which he had so nobly, under a delusive impression, 
surrendered to him. 

The suspicion to which these expressions gave rise 
were, however, dispelled by the approaching mar- 
riage of Susan, and the long remembered conversation 
he had had with Margaret, at Walrond Castle, had 
convinced him of the nature of her sentiments, and 
the utter impossibility that such could have been en- 
tertained had she not known them to be mutual. Her 
distress at Lord Sherbourne's dinner, on hearing of 
bis Budden departure — the manner in which she had 
evinced that regret to be the sole cause of her depres- 
sion of spirits during his stay in town, and the evident 
gratification she had shewn at the expression of his 
favorable wishes towards the completion of his hopes 
— all conspired to remove every doubt from his mind 
of their mutual love. 

Of Caroline Somerville's attachment to himself he 
could no longer doubt. Her secret had been betray- 
ed ; and she could not disguise from less penetrating 
eyes than those of her anxious father, the cause of 
heir late increase of suffering, which kind friends had 
not failed to communicate to Lord Ormiston. Aware 
as he was of the excellence of her principles, the 
sweetness of her disposition, and the devotion of her 
heart, he trusted that time might effect that change on 
bid own, which would enable him to lay a better claim 
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to ber affection than he could yet do ; and he was now 
hastening to accept Mr. Somerville's invitation, which 
had surprised him ; because he thought there was a 
want of delicacy in thus pressing him, with the know- 
ledge he could not but possess of his daughterls feel- 
ings, and without the knowledge of their being recip- 
rocal. 

It was wrth a beating heart that Evelyn alighted 
from his carriage, at the little village of Fainham, and 
walked towards Mr. Somerville's rectory, where he 
had, many years ago, spent some happy days; and 
where nature, decked in her simplest garb, was adorn- 
ed by the hand of care and order, and smiled then, as 
now she did, in summer's bright array, yet failed to 
bestow that peace and serenity which here he had 
once experienced in the society of his friend. There 
stood the aged yew tree, bending its melancholy shade 
over the white gravestones, which a holly hedge en- 
circled with its glossy leaves. There rose the silvery 
Kire, now glistening to the rays of a setting sun. 
*om beneath the clustering evergreens, which twined 
their branches to the highest windows, he saw the 
parsonage, with its remembered air of sobriety and 
repose, beautified at this season bj the flowers, which 
threw their flauntmg blossoms round its walls, and 
decked the neat parterres, which were planted on 
either side of the walk, to which the neat green 
wicket opened from the village lane. 

The evening song of birds, nestling among the tall 
elm trees which shaded the green fields beyond ; the 
lowing of cattle, and the distant shouts of children 
returning from school, were the rural sounds which 
alone greeted his ear, as he advanced and paused, 
with the fulness of his heart, to meditate on all that bad 
passed since* the last time he bafd visited this beau- 
teous and sequestered spot, to which his imagination 
bad often fondly turned, 'connected with one whom 
he knew to be a stranger to the quiet beauties of En- 
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glish scenery, and which he had once allowed himself 
to hope he might have enjoyed with her. 

It was an hour in wbicn to dream of days gone by. 
Who has not enjoyed the luxury of such contempla- 
tions, even ^hen the retrospect is most painful ? It 
18 so soothing; and to the religious mind so peace* 
breathing. And it is at such an hour the bruised in 
heart hare often experienced the consolations which 
tbey alone can know. 

When Evelyn reached his friend's door, he felt 
more able to overcome every selfish regret than he 
could have expected ; and it was the utterance of his 
heart, when he expressed his joy to his revered 
friend, at finding himself once more beneath his hos- 
pitable, roof. 

Mr. Somerville was much changed since they parted, 
although so short a time had elapsed. The benign 
expression of his countenance was endeared by that 
touching sorrow, which a parent's ear never fails to 
claim from sympathising hearts ; and, as he spoke of 
Caroline, the tears crowded down his cheeks, with 
such affecting, yet such chastened, grief, that Evelyn 
felt how great a blessing it might be in his power to 
bestow. 

*^ Shall I not see her to-day ?'' inquired he, with an 
interest which increased the pressure of her father's 
hand, as he held Evelyn's in his. 

"I will go and prepare her," rejoined Mr. Somer- 
ville, ^^ for so agreeable a surprise ; but she has scarce- 
ly risen from her sofa this last fortnight, and the doctor 
has enjoined an absence of all excitement. However, 
she cannot long remain in ignorance of your arrival ; 
and I so earnestly hoped that you would not disregard 
my inritation, that I have already endeavored to pre* 
pare her to meet yon. 

So saying, Mr. Somerville left the room, and Lord 
Ormiston threw himself on a sofa, and gazed around 
him as one in a dream. There was something in the 
17* 
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Tery tranquillity of the scene which encouraged that 
dreaminess of thought, which sometimes attends those 
whose hearts have been much eiercised by contending 
feelings, and from which it is difi^ult to be aroused, 
till necessity for action compels us to realise, as it 
were, our mental powers, for the welfare of others; if 
not for ourselves. 

There stood Mr. Somerville's arm-chair, placed be- 
side a couch on which Caroline's shawl was left, as 
if she had been lately present. A bible lay beside 
her father's chair, and his spectacles marked the place 
where he had been reading. The piano-forte was 
open, and flowers thrown on the music that lay on the 
desk. On one table the dress of a cottager's child, 
partly unfinished, was placed carefully by the books 
and vases which alternately adorned it. The win- 
dows opened to the ground, and the fragrance of mig* 
nonette, mingled with that of the Scot's roses, which 
he had given to Miss Somerville, and which now 
bloomed jaround the porch, wafted to and fro through 
the air. 

The room had an air of elegance, such as female 
care can alone cast over daily habitation, and sancti- 
fied, as Evelyn knew that dwelling to be, by piety 
and virtue, he felt the serene influence of these quali-^ 
ties as brealhkig over every object, and shedding its^ 
blessedness on his own hearts 

The door opened softly, and, leaning on her father's 
arm, Caroline entered the apartment. Lord Ormiston^ 
strove to utter something of the happiness of being 
again in her society, but the words died away on his 
lips. She could not speak, but as if gathering her ut- 
most power to breathe the sigh of joy, which was too 
much, for her, she stretched out her pale hand towards 
him, and, almost borne by her father, she> reached the 
sofa on which she was wont to recline. Her tall fi« 
gure, which before seemed to belong to one of serial 
birth, than to immortality, was rieduced to a still more 
ahadowy appearance. The flush, which mantled oik 
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her pale cheek, settled the alarming brilliancy, and lit 
up her sunken blue eyes to a starry briglitness. Lord 
Ormiston was shocked beyond the power of utterance; 
for who that has ever gazed on the ravages which 
consumption makes on the young and bee^tiful, but 
has experienced a mournful interest, uncontrollable by 
any effort of reason, unlike that which aught else can 
inspire, and which, connected as it is with the certainly 
of an event, which in other cases, hope whispers may 
still be averted, fills the mind of the beholder with 
those reflections which awe, yet purify, the soul. 

No longer did he regard her as the being for whom 
he must surrender every other hope; nor with any 
other emotion save that of the tenderest pity — endear- 
ed by that most endearing of all sensations, the con- 
sciousness that he possessed the power of sweetening 
the remainder of her days on earth, and smoothing the 
pillow of a sickness, which was soon to be the means 
of conveying her beyond the reach of worldly care or 
sorrow. 

Not thus did she regard the being on whom her pure 
heart's strongest affection had been bestowed. With 
the fallacious impression, which the nature of her dis- 
ease cariies to the mind of its victim, she read in 
Evelyn's affectionate countenance and tender manner, 
the earnest of that which she had never ceased to hope 
for, and, brightened as her anticipations were, by the 
presence of. her beloved one, her strength seemed to 
rally each moment, and slie spoke on every subject 
with an energy and vivacHy which astonished and de- 
lighted her father. Again his hopes of her recovery 
returned, and agam and again he thanked Evelyn, as 
being the means of restoring his child to his love and 
his care. 

Days and weeks passed on, and found him still 
watching by the side of Caroline, till he almost par- 
look of the delusiveness of her own thoughts, and im- 
agined she was gradually recovering. 
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There was upon her beautiful countenance a radi- 
ance which, though it at times appeared unearthly, 
was called forlh by no other sentiment save that of 
woman^s love. So high and holy indeed is this affec- 
tion in the breast of one pure and young as Caroline 
Somerville, so intimately connected with aspirations 
after all that most dignifies and ennobles human pur- 
pose, that we cannot behold such a nature rendered 
nappy in the indulgence of so refined a feeling, with- 
out admiring Ihe goodness of our Divine Creator, who 
has been pleased to sanctify and to bless, by his ap- 
proval, a sentiment which, when entertained by virtu- 
ous minds, strengthens every holy resolve, and sheds a 
halo over the most trifling circumstances of human life. 

With what a heightened pleasure did Caroline now 
receive the visits of her father's poor parishioners, and 
hear the blessings poured down on her beloved one, 
who had, since his arrival in that village, taken the 
place of Caroline in visiting and relieving the sick and 
aged; and assisted her in every plan she had formed, 
but been unable, since her increased weakness, to ex- 
ecute, for their comfort and support. How did she 
now enjoy the morning hours, when permitted to walk 
around her little garden, or to sit in the flowery arbour 
at noon, while Evelyn read aloud to her. Sometimes 
she sang with her guitar, with that peculiar clearness 
which often renders the voice of those who suffer as 
she did, so peculiar and beautiful. With what delight 
did she witness the restoration of her AKberV happi- 
ness, who now daily, more and more, indulged the 
fond hope that she was indeed gradually recovering, 
and beheld, in Lord Ormiston, fhc future husband of 
his child, and the comfort of his own declining years. 

Mr. Somerville had once entertained some fears 
respecting the former attachment of Lord Ormiston, 
but the report which he had in a conversation one day 
with him was confirmed by the latter, of the Miss 
Falkland's marriage, had served to dispel that fear ; 
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besides which, he could not imagine that one so honor-» 
able, as he knew bis friend to be, would have placed 
himaelf in his present situation— in daily, almost hour- 
ly, intercourse with Caroline, did be not entertain for 
her those feelings and intentions which he trusted 
would one day, with her returning health, be realized. 

As time wore on, Lord Ormistun himself removed 
froai Mr. Somerville's mind the remaining distrust 
ivhich his silence might have created. Caroline's im- 
proved appearance, united to the glow of happiness 
which his presence and unvarying kindness threw over 
her beautiful countenance, deceived kirn no less than 
ber apparent increase of strength did her father and 
herself; and he felt himself called upon no longer to 
keep them in suspense as to his intentions. In a letter 
which he received one day, about six weeks after his 
arrival at Farnham, from General Falkland, he read 
the following words : — 

<* My dear Susan is to be united to Lord de Tracey 
in a few days, and 1 need not tell you how happy I 
feel in the bright prospect which opens before that 
dear child. Her spirits have been lately much de- 
pressed, no doubt from the delay which she has fear- 
ed, owing to Lord de Tracey 's necessary journey to. 
France, but which his solicitations have persuaded me 
to prevent, by fixing the day of their union. She suf- 
fers also, I am grieved to say, from witnessing her dear 
sister's regret in the absence of our friend Mr. Hamil- 
ton. 1 have long attempted to blind myself to their 
attachment, but it is one, I fear, not to be overcome 
either by absence, or the disapprobation of a parent. 
I will not, however give up the hope that time may 
effect a favorable change on the tastes and habits of 
that amiable but imprudent young man, and 1 shall 
then no longer feel it a duty to withhold my consent 
from the fulfilment of their wishes, which God grant 
may be for that dearest one's happiness. I had once 
hoped she might set her affections on one more worthy 
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of her; but that hope is passed— she has confessed all 
to me, and I have suffered loo much in my youth, from 
a similar disappointment, to wish to blight a youDg 
heart by that most bitter sorrow. God bless my dear 
Evelyn, and send you all that is best for you, and all 
that 1 judge you to be so worthy of." 

Lord Ormiston was drawing beside Miss Somerville 
when the letter arrived. She had requested him to 
execute a plan for a cottage, which her father had 
promised her to build for a poor parishioner, and she 
looked at his work, as it proceeded, with that interest 
which all he did excited. She watched his counten- 
ance as he read, and observed the changing lines of 
his expressive face with eager enquiry. He folded 
the letter, and tried to continue his occupation, but his 
hand shook, and he found it vain to proceed. 

*'I wish,'' he said, rising and going towards the win- 
dow, ^4 wish the rain would cease, for I feel as if the 
air would be so pleasant" 

Caroline sighed^— it was a deep and melancholy sigh, 
and he turned towards her. Her face was hid in her 
hands, and her color mounted to her temples till the 
transparent veins seemed as if they would burst. 

^^ Miss Somerville, are you ill," said Lord Ormiston, 
advancing to the sofa, and holding Eau de Cologne to- 
wards her, " let me give you some of this," he said, 
^Ho put upon your forehead; these mild wet days do 
not agree with you, I fear." As she lifted her hand 
from her face, Evelyn saw she was weeping; the big 
tear rolled down her qheek, and she was unable to re- 
ply. " Tell me," said he, tenderly, " what has caused 
your emotion ? I trust I have not done or said any- 
thing to grieve you ; believe me such was far from my 
intention." 

"No," said Caroline, with strengthening breath, 
" you have indeed been all that is kind and gentle, and 
good — would to God ! you were as happy as you de- 
serve." 
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*^ And am I not happy, dear Miss SomenriHe," said 
Evelyn, with a mournfulness which was itself an an- 
svirer to his question, ^^ am I not happy in possessing 
such dear friends, in flattering myself that even my so- 
ciety is of some use to them ?'^ 

'^ Thank you, thank you ; heaven knows what use 
you have been to my beloved father — what comfort, 
what happiness to myself" 

She blushed deeply, and again averted her tearful 
face, for she feared she had been too ingenuous ; ^' but 
when I see you thus harassed as you are by emotions 
w^hich, for the sake of others, you strive to conceal, 
can I cease to sympathize with one who deserves my 
sympathy, though he will not deem me worthy of his 
confidence?'^ 

*' Miss Somerville,'' said Lord Ormiston, taking her 
cold hand in his, and speaking with a voice and man- 
ner which seemed to struggle vainly for composure; 
*' I have waited for strength more confirmed, and of 
longer duration than I can yet hope you possess, to 
impart to you that which I have the presumption to 
think might not be a matter of indifference to you ; but 
since your kindness has condescended to observe, and 
to regret, that my heart has been exercised by trying 
emotions, the nature of which you have been hitherto 
ignorant of, and that you will look upon their disclo- 
sure as a proof of my regard, t will no longer withhold 
my secret. I feel deeply convinced that to no woman 
more high-minded than yourself could a man intrust his 
happiness and his honor did he feel worthy of seeking 
to obtain so dear a privilege with an undivided heart. 
Such a heart may proudly look towards a hope replete 
with so much happiness, enriched, as you are, dear 
Miss Somerville, not only with nature's loveliest gifts, 
but with so pure a heart — so sweet and angelic a tem- 
per, and such a heavenly mind." 

^^Nay," said Caroline, smiling through the tears 
that flowed fast as be spoke, ^^do not so flatter me; 
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my ear is but little used to such courteous pbrases as 
these, and my heart disapproves of them as untrue.'' 

"No," replied Evelyn gravely, "I would not flatter 
you ; I speak not now in trifling language to beguile an 
hour; I would that my feelings were thu3 free to 
court the blandishments of such society as your's with 
a heart entirely unreserved. But that time may come. 
I leave the result of my future happiness in your hands. 
Caroline, I have loved another — you are acquainted 
with my early history. You know that since the loss 
pf my parents, I dwelt beneath the roof of General 
Falkland, from childhood, almost till now, with the 
exception of those partial absences which visits to my 
relations and friends, and occasional short tours on the 
continent, occasioned. With his daughters I was 
brought up as a brother, but time revealed to me the 
secret of my love, and months and years spent in the 
society of her on whom 1 lavished, ere I was well 
aware of it, my heart's first and strongest affections, 
nourished the fruitless passion. It was not returned — I 
read my doom in her affection for another — I heard it 
from her own lips. Since that time I have striven to 
overcome an attachment which Providence seemed to 
oppose, and I have in part succeeded, but the memory 
of the past will return, even when blest with another 
hope, dear enough to banish sorrow from the heart of 
any one who resolved to entertain it. Proud enough 
to dare me thus lo humble myself before you, and 
having confessed the secret of my former utihappiness, 
to seek to render myself worthy of sueing for the 
liand of one so pure, so worthy of all that is best, as 
you are. I will not deceive you. Had I not been 
made acquainted with the determination of "Miss Falk- 
land (Evelyn spoke with increased agitation) to unite 
herself with the man of her choice, I had not presum* 
ed to betray to you what I have done. Honor bad 
forbade the disclosure, for I do not believe tha^ any 
other event could have enabjed me to triumph over 
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my regrets. Ton saw me first under other circum- 
stances — you then might judge what alone could have 
withheld me from uniting that affection which may 
well inspire to the admiration I could not but entertain 
for your beauty and your virtues. Say, Caroline, do 
you think, in future days, you coyld feel fpwards me 
as I have the presumption to think you once did? 
Can you accept of a blighted heart such as I have to 
offer? If the tenderest care, the most unremitting at- 
tention to your every wish could give you happiness, 
I shall find it mine to bestow such on one worthy of far 
beyond that which I can ever offer." 

Liong before Evelyn ceased to speak, the emotion 
of poor Caroline's heart betrayed more than the words 
with which she strove to reply to his communication, 
and with mingled tears of joy and sorrow, she confess- 
ed her long cherished afiection for him, and her earn* 
est hope that she might yet live to be all to him which 
he had lost, though, in her humility, she expressed 
and felt how ill the daughter of a village clergyman 
could seek to compete with one of high birth, and of 
refinement and beauty, so much exceeding what she 
could pretend to. 

Mr. Somerville was soon afler informed by his 
young friend of what had passed, and with a serene 
trust, such as those whose minds are chastened, like 
his, to receive every intelligence of earthly concern 
for his beloved one's future peace and comfort, he 
blest them both with heart and voice, and returned to 
the duties of his calling, more and more penetrated 
with a sense of the love and goodness of his Divine 
Master. 

*^ And is it posible,'^ said Caroline, one day, as she 
placed a bunch of flowers, she had just gathered, in 
ISvelyn's hand, ^* is it possible that she did not love 
you?" 

Lord Ormiston's face grew deadly pale. " Hush, 
dear Caroline," said he, " you have taught me, already 
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till teach me to forget that which I must not " 

here he paused, — ^^ which I would not remember." 

Caroline sighed deeply, and entered the house. 
^^ The evening is so beautiful,'' she said, I ^' should 
like to stay out, but I fear a return of my oough. 
Perhaps yqu will read to me.'' The windows were 
closed — she heard Evelyn's voice and was again 
happy. 

Like the sobbings of an infant, jlhe tears, which his 
words had occasioned a moment before, were dried 
as quickly ; and when Evelyn paused from his read- 
ing, to look upon her, she had sunk into a gentle sleep. 



END OF TOL I. 
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